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It seems prudent to remind readers of AMERICA: (1) 
that the war bulletin is but a record of facts as far as 
they can be ascertained; (2) that the Chronicle expresses 
the sentiments and conditions which obtain in the re- 
spective nations; (3) that Topics of Interest and Com- 
munications express the views of the writers, not the 
Editor's; (4) that the Editor's views are found on the 
editorial page.—Editor, AMERICA, 


CHRONICLE 


The War.—There is almost nothing to record of the 
situation in France and Belgium. Things have been very 
quiet along the whole line, although at the two ex- 
tremities there has been intermittent 
activity, with some slight advance by 
the Allies in the vicinity of Altkirch 
and along the river Lys. The Germans, on the other 
hand, have been constantly active in the Argonne, 
however, the Allies claim to have resisted 
every attack; north of Arras also there was a 
gain of some two miles by the Germans, but the 
vigorous strike for the coast, in spite of predictions, 
has not been made. -Germany, it would seem, is too 
absorbed in her struggle with the Russians to do more 
than hold her own. It has been officially stated that many 
German troops have been transferred from the west to 
the east, but there has been no perceptible weakening of 
the line against the Allies, except that the offensive is 
growing more and more a feature of 
the Allies. Whether or not the 
Allies will seize this opportunity to 
attempt to drive back the Germans remains to be seen. 
It must be a temptation. On the other hand, the positions 
in which the Germans are entrenched are so strong that 
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great sacrifices must be reckoned with in every plan to 
dislodge them. There has been a good deal of specula- 
tion as to the meaning of the visit of the King of Eng- 
land to the Continent. It is so unprecedented that many 
minds insist on seeing in it more than a mere act of 
courtesy or encouragement. This joined to the fact that 
the British are said to have been transferred from their 
old positions and given complete charge of the portion of 
the lines from Ypres to the Nieuport, and that a large 
number of warships are gathering off the Belgian coast, 
are taken to mean that the plan of driving the Germans 
back to the Rhine, which was promised for the spring, 
is about to be anticipated. The flooding of Fianders has 
made it very difficult to prosecute active offensive opera- 
tions, but Germany’s difficulties in the east may, per- 
haps, be regarded as an ample compensation. Undoubt- 
edly Germany’s task will be immensely increased if Eng- 
land assumes the offensive with all her strength. 

In spite of the bloody fighting that has been going on 
in Poland the situation has not materially changed. The 
Germans are still holding on to Lowicz, the point at 
which they are closest to Warsaw; and although they 
were nearly surrounded at Lodz 
and only succeeded in cutting their 
way out by great valor and with 
frightful loss and at the point of the bayonet, they did 
finally extricate themselves from what has been called 
the bloodiest engagement of the entire war. This part 
of their army, after falling back about eight miles, was re- 
enforced and reformed, and has again seized Lodz. The 
gaps in the German line of battle, which were caused by 
the fact that the centre advanced far more rapidly than the 
wings and which consequently became a source of much 
danger, have now been closed up and the line extends 
almost continuously in a general southerly direction from 
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Plock in the north, on the river Vistula, down to Kutno 
and Lowicz, past Lodz, through Lutomierz and on to 
Czenstochowa until it reaches Cracow. Unofficial re- 
ports from Petrograd continue to claim a great Russian 
victory, but there is a marked reserve in the wording of 
the official reports on both sides. Fortune, however, 
seems to be favoring the Russians, for they have suc- 
ceeded in blocking very effectually the German advance 
on Warsaw and Ivangorod. And yet it would be a mis- 
take to think that the campaign has reached anything 
like a decisive stage. In fact, indications point toward 
another Austro-German drive toward the great strong- 
hold on the Vistula. Some such move is necessary to 
relieve the pressure on Cracow and East Prussia, and is 
actually in preparation. The last invasion of Poland had 
this weakness, that although it forced the Russian centre 
to give way, it left the wings practically unaffected. As 
a consequence Russian guns have begun to shell Cracow, 
and there is even some talk, though irresponsible in char- 
acter, of isolating it and pushing on through Silesia; be- 
sides Russian troops are once more 

Cracow and advancing slowly but steadily into 

East Prussia a : " 

East Prussia. To counteract these 
movements in the north and the south the Austro-German 
armies are apparently resorting once more to the strategy 
which proved so successful in October. Large bodies of 
troops are being gathered from all quarters and massed 
below Lodz, and it is expected that before long a terrific 
blow will be struck at the Russian centre. If the Rus- 
sians, in order to withstand the shock, find it necessary 
to draw reenforcements from their right and left, and so 
weaken both their wings, the twofold menace to German 
territory will again, for the time, be averted. Mean- 
while, there is comparative quiet in Galicia and in East 
Prussia, as both sides are awaiting the outcome of the 
great battle in Poland. Another manifestation of Rus- 
sian activity, though as yet on a small scale, has been 
the forcing of the Dunkla Pass in the Carpathians, and 
the penetration of Hungary. It is a demonstration rather 
than anything else, but might easily assume very serious 
proportions, in the event of a sweeping Russian victory. 

Belgrade has fallen. After four months of gallant 
resistance it has been occupied by the Austrians. The 
city is said to be in ruins as the result of the almost un- 
interrupted bombardment which has 
been carried on against it from across 
the Danube. The final capitulation, 
however, was not the result of the action of the heavy 
guns. How Belgrade was able to hold out so long against 
the heavy artillery which has been so effective in other 
parts of the war, and notably against Antwerp, is a mat- 
ter of considerable surprise. What finally caused the 
Servians to abandon their capital was the fact that their 
previous losses had made them powerless to hold back the 
superior numbers with which the Austrians marched 
against them from the river Drina on their western bor- 
der. Eventually it became clear that the forces at 


Servia 





Belgrade had to choose one of two courses; either they 
must retire from the fortress at once and join the rest of 
the army, or be cut off from the main body of their 
troops and, as a consequence, even supposing that they 
could hold out, be practically ineffective as far as the 
main movements of the campaign were concerned. As 
such a sacrifice was out of the question, in view of the 
fact that casualties had already much thinned their ranks, 
in numbers they could never hope to cope with their 
enemy, they retired from Belgrade and left it in the hands 
of the Austrians. The capture of it, therefore, was not 
so much a great victory as a rather clear indication that 
Servia is growing weak. The spirit of the Servians is 
such that they never would have taken this move unless 
they had found their strength very much depleted. An- 
other victory of the Austrians has still further demon- 
strated their weakness. Sinister predictions are now be- 
ing made by the experts that Servia can not much longer 
maintain a vigorous resistance, and that unless she re- 
ceives assistance from the Allies very soon, and on a 
large scale, her weeks of independent existence are num- 
bered. Efforts are being made to induce Bulgaria to 
bury her resentment over the second Balkan war and go 
to Servia’s assistance, both in support of Slavic interests 
in general and to safeguard her own independence. Up 
to the present, however, she has shown no signs of any 
inclination to do so. On the other 
Bulgaria hand, a good deal of pressure is be- 
ing brought to bear on Bulgaria by 
Turkey. Turkey has just proclaimed the holy war against 
Servia, and is said to have concentrated a large army at 
Adrianople, with the purpose of cooperating with Aus- 
tria. To do this it is necessary to get permission to 
march through Bulgarian territory, or better, to make use 
of the Bulgarian railroad. The bait which is being held 
out to Bulgaria is a slice of Servia and the utter humilia- 
tion of her foe. Considerable interest and importance 
attaches to her decision. 

Reports to the effect that Italy was about to enter the 
war have been circulated so frequently with no other re- 
sult than to be subsequently proved false, that no one is 

likely to accept, without a good 

Italy deal of reserve, the same rumors that 

are again becoming current. It has 

been stated, however, on what claims to be good informa- 
tion, though without official sanction, that Italy is now 
fully equipped for the war in both army and navy, and 
that her entrance into active participation is a thing of no 
distant date. The statement has been made that her fleet 
is completely mobilized, and that by January 1, 1915, she 
can put 760,000 fully armed men into the field. The 
reasons given for her rumored resolution have been in 
the air so long that they are fairly familiar to all readers. 
There is the certainty of the ill-will of Germany and Aus- 
tria for her failure to join forces and fortunes with her 
old allies; the danger to her colonies on the Mediter- 
ranean and to her shipping interests in the Suez Canal, 
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both of which are menaced by Turkey ; old ambitions to 
control the Adriatic and to recover the provinces of Trent 
and Triest; a grudge to satisfy against Austria, her 
hereditary foe, and a conviction that she can have no 
hope of deriving advantage from the Allies unless she 
gives them active support. From the beginning of the 
war it has been rather widely thought that the Italian 
people were eager for war, but that the Government was 
reluctant. Belief is now gaining ground that the official 
reluctance was due to a realization of the unprepared 
condition of both army and navy, and that with the dis- 
appearance of that condition the official reluctance has 
also disappeared. That Austria’s victories over Servia 
and the possibility of the Balkan States being reduced to 
the condition of Bosnia and Herzegovina are likely to 
give added force to these reasons can scarcely be doubted. 
Italy is certainly not prepared to welcome any new parti- 
tion of the Balkans in Austria’s favor, and is pledged in a 
sense to prevent it. The new Premier, an overwhelming 
vote of confidence in whose Cabinet has just been passed, 
has outlined as his policy a continuance of “a watchful 
and armed neutrality,” based not on Italy’s lack of 
preparation for war, but on the clear demands of her 
best interests. 


Austria.—On December 2 the aged Emperor celebrated 
the sixty-sixth anniversary of his accession to the throne 
of Austria-Hungary. On account of war conditions the 
enthusiasm was not as marked as in 
former years, but there was no lack 
of quiet, affectionate loyalty shown 
the old man who has guided the destiny of his people all 
these long years. There is at present no special feeling 
of alarm in the country. For a while Vienna seemed 
disconcerted by the sudden arrival of refugees, but now 
everything is normal; food is plentiful and the soldiers 
are fighting with superb courage and endurance. The 
Tyrolese are displaying not only bravery, but remarkable 
religious fervor. They are making the utmost sacrifices 
to attend the Masses said as often as possible for the men 
under arms, thus displaying their usual zeal. During the 
week an important conference was held at Breslau in 
Silesia. The German Emperor met the Archduke 
Charles, commander-in-chief of the Austrian army, and 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian 
throne. It is supposed that the Russian campaign was 
under discussion, but nothing definite is known. 


Events of the Week 


France.— Much uncertainty exists regarding the return 
of the Government to Paris. The meeting of Parliament 
to discuss financial measures has been fixed for December 
22. It is thought that by December 
13 all the ministers will have returned 
to Paris, but whether or not their stay 
will be permanent is unknown. As the Government has 
made no decisive announcement, the Parisian press must 
content itself with the discussion of rumors. “No dan- 
ger of a German attack is now feared,” says the Journal 
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des Débats, “but the decision of the question will prob- 
ably be left to the military authorities. Perhaps it is ad- 
visable to allow the Governor of Paris to exercise his 
functions unhampered for some time longer. At any rate, 
keep the politicians at the Garonne, where they are harm- 
less, instead of. bringing them back to trouble the Seine. 
Let us say right out that nobody is anxious to see politics 
and politicians resume the centre of the stage.” 

In receiving Mr. W. G. Sharp, the new American am- 
bassador, President Poincaré again voiced the French 
view of the cause of the war, and France’s determination 
to exact reparation for violated rights. 
“If it had depended upon France,” 
the President said, “peace would 
never have been troubled. To a brutal attack, we have 
replied with patriotism and bravery. We are determined 
to fulfil to the end the duty imposed upon us. In order 
that peace may be long and happy, that it may not be 
illusory and treacherous, peace must be guaranteed by 
complete reparation for violated rights, and must be 
protected against future attacks.” The President’s state- 
ment of the Government’s policy is borne out by the re- 
cent decree, which enacts that about 300,000 youths who 
normally would begin army service in October, 1916, are 
called to present themselves for examination on Decem- 
ber 20. Their military training will begin in March, and 
should the necessity arise, these young men could be sent 
to the fighting line in July. 


The New American 
Ambassador at Paris 


Germany.—On December 2, the Reichstag, with only 
one dissenting voice, voted a new war credit of 5,000,000,- 
000 marks ($1,250,000,000). Both the President of the 
Chamber and the Imperial Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann-Hollweg made 
speeches outlining the causes and 
progress of the war. Both addresses were directed to 
inspiring confidence in the ultimate success of the Ger- 
man cause. The Chancellor, speaking in the Emperor’s 
name, laid stress on the unity which obtains throughout 
the empire, and then proceeded to express admiration for 
Austria-Hungary. Turkey’s part in the war was then ex- 
plained, and the speaker ended by an exposition of Ger- 
many’s version of the causes that precipitated the conflict. 
Letters received from Germany protest that finances 
are in excellent condition, that food is abundant, and 
that all classes of people are making heroic sacrifices 
cheerfully in this time of trial. It is undoubted that a 
great revival in religious fervor has taken place. The 
people have turned to God in the hour of need, and 
churches that were once well-nigh empty are now 
thronged with prayerful congregations. 


Internal Affairs 


Great Britain —Two subjects are widely and violently » 
discussed, the press censorship and the aliens. Unmindful 
of its experience with the censor some months ago, the 
Times argues that a censorship which 
suppresses good news as well as bad 
does not encourage recruiting, and 
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suggests that the best interests of the country would be 
served by publishing sober and exact accounts of what is 
happening at the front. This could be done, says the 


Times, without disclosing our plans to the enemy, or sug- 
gesting clews for aliens in England to work upon. In 
response to popular demand, the Government announces 


that more stringent measures than have yet been used 


in dealing with the matter of the aliens will shortly be 


put mm rorce 


Ireland.—In response to the demand of the Times and 
other English journals, Mr. Asquith declared he would 
take suitable action against such Irish papers as opposed 
recruiting, although Mr. Redmond 
had informed him they were main- 
tained by cranks and faddists whose 
influence was negligible. /rish Freedom, an advocate of 
complete independence, has since been suppressed. Sinn 
Fein is nearly as extreme, but among the supporters 
of Home Rule that advise against recruiting are 
several provincial papers, the organ of the Gaelic League 
and the /rish Volunteer. The able and well-balanced 
Dublin Leader insists that as Catholic Ireland has given 
more than its quota to the army and badly needs for its 
tillage and industries the remnants that misgovernment 
has left it, recruiting should be mainly confined to the 
landlords, Orange societies and the office-holding classes, 
who have benefited most by English rule and fought for 
it least. An Irish missionary who has visited all the 
provinces thus writes to AMERICA concerning the coun- 
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try’s attitude: 


Opinion about the war is varied. ° There is little enthusiasm 
for England though a pretty general acceptance of the maxim, 
“better the devil you know,” etc. There is a strong undercur- 
rent of discontent at the hanging up of Home Rule with an un- 
known amendment bill attached, at the treatment of Irish Cath- 
olic soldiers in regard to chaplains, and the decided preference 
shown the Protestant Ulsterites. Hence recruiting has been 
very slack, and besides we have not the men, for “the Celts are 
gone with a vengeance.” As a rule there is apathy rather than 
sympathy, except toward Belgium; and there would be no heart- 
breaking here if the war ended for the five Great Powers like 
our battle of the Kilkenny cats, or left all so weakened that 
they could do no more damage in the world. 


Messrs. Gwynn and W. Redmond of the Irish Party 
have enlisted as officers for the war, and the Party gen- 
erally and the daily press take the English viewpoint in 
regard to it. But recruiting is still meagre, and the sup- 
pression of dissenting organs will hardly stimulate it. 


Mexico.—Confirmation of the reports concerning con- 
ditions in Mexico is had in this letter from the wife of 
the American Consul in Matamoros, State of Tamaulipas. 
The writer expected the appeal to be 
published in our papers; for the most 
part they suppressed it: 


A Desolate 
Pictare 


The day the Christmas ship sailed with its cargo of good 





cheer for the war-stricken countries of Europe a little company 
of Mexicans came together in a town near the international 
boundary and issued an appeal addressed: “To the American 


People and Their Exalted Authorities.’ 

It was a plea for work for men, and bread for their women 
and children, and is the first cry for help that has ever come 
from this stoical and long-suffering people: “Trabajo! Justicia! 
Pan!” (Work! Justice! Bread!) At last I have decided to pass it 
on to the editors of great dailies in the United States who are able 
to send it to the uttermost parts of the land, and see what 
answer the American people have to make. 

The conditions in Europe which shock the civilized world 
have existed here against our borders for four years, uncon- 
sidered. Mexico is peopled with widows and orphans and 
famine is in the land. At first it reached us only as a rumor 
from remote places, but now it is present in our midst, on both 
sides of the Rio Grande. One sees it daily, in emaciated forms, 
shrunken cheeks, tightly drawn skin and burning eyes, sees it 
in the faces of women, old men and little children. 

Many have died on American soil during the past year, osten- 
sibly from obscure diseases, but actually from starvation, and 
there are hundreds of children who have never had sufficient 
food in their pitiful little lives. That is the heart-breaking 
tragedy of it all—the quiet, unsmiling children who sit silently 
by the doors of huts through the long hours—starving. The 
sound of laughter and playing children is stilled in Mexico. 

Up to date practically the only aid has come from the State 
of Texas. Relief societies all along the border have done noble 
work, but the burden has grown too great for one State, or two 
or three. The United States has claimed the exclusive right to 
intervene in Mexican affairs. Shall we demand the right and 
repudiate the obligation? 

There is need for food and clothes and medicines. The need 
is pressing. There is no time to be lost. Helpless ones are 
suffering and dying. Arrangements have been made whereby 
supplies can be distributed from the American consulate at this 
place to any locality in Mexico, and for the judicious expendi- 
ture of any funds that may be donated. 

The destitution is not confined to the lower classes. Hundreds 
of delicate, carefully nurtured women are undergoing untold 
hardship, and undergoing it with the silent courage which always 
characterizes women of that class. Less than a month ago I 
met on the streets of El Paso a Mexican woman, one who is 
qualified by intelligence, character and culture to grace any 
circle, and she was soliciting family washing with which to sup- 
port herself and three children. 

I have seen little, new-born babes with no clothing except 
worn rags which the mothers had picked up. I have seen a 
woman in travail lying on the bare stones in a patio, without 
doctor, without nurse, alone except for a small child tugging at 
her clothes and whining for food. 

I have seen an aged mother bending over her boy, who had 
been brought back from battle mortally wounded, and there was 
not left in the house even a pillow for his head. 

Christmas is coming! Christmas in Mexico! God help them 
and move to compassion the hearts of happier ones! 

One moving picture show less in the course of a week would 
not be a serious privation, but the nickels and dimes would buy 
food for many starving children. There are many sad women 
in the United States who have stored away somewhere little 
garments, growing yellow with age. Let them remember the 
mothers and babes of Mexico. 

To the people of the United States and their exalted authori- 
ties: What are you going to do about it? Christmas is coming! 
You who dwell in peace and safety—you whose loved ones are 
warm and fed, what is your answer to Mexico? 

(Mrs.) E. C. HEeNprrx, 
American Consulate. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





Work for Women 


O* may ring the bell of alarm without being justly 
charged with sensationalism, for the enemy is now 
within our gates, hammering away at the foundations 
and proclaiming from the housetop his intention to over- 
throw Christian civilization. He has affronted right- 
reason, discredited religion and declared morality a mode 
of evolutionary thought. At its dawn the moral law was 
infantile, in past epochs it changed from the servile to 
the dogmatic, but during the present “capitalistic era” 
there is no dominant moral doctrine, as our civilization 
is just on the cusp between autocratic sanction and the 
freedom of democracy. A multitude of women are fol- 
lowing the enemy. He has engaged the splendid talent 
and untiring energy of large groups of altruistic women, 
to set before the public eye the necessity of social re- 
forms ; the best of which concerns itself with the physical 
needs of the individual and the improvement of the 
material environment of the masses, while the worst of 
this force, clamoring in the alleged interest of the peo- 
ple, makes open war upon the standards of the 
Decalogue. 

It is supposed to be to their discredit that Catholic 
women form the only large body which strictly adheres 
to the Christian dogma that God established His Church 
to last even to the end of days, so that mankind may 
know the moral law of which no jot or tittle is change- 
able. Because of this psychology, and the fact that re- 
ligion and morality are the guardians of the nation, may 
it not be regarded as providential that for Catholic women 
is set the task of showing that any agency whose pur- 
pose it is to maintain the integrity of our country and to 
advance the well-being of our people, must have as its 
foundation principle a positive belief in God, and the con- 
viction that the moral law must be inculcated and enforced ? 
Proceeding upon this ground, it is clear that Catholic 
women should have their own organization, that they 
should be a body apart, that the test of membership 
should fall upon a practical Catholicity. Otherwise con- 
fusion, not order, will be the result, for when God has 
not first place, right-reason is dethroned. Neither may 
Catholic women advantageously join with groups of 
other women, however admirable their work may seem to 
be, or however well-intentioned the members may be. 
For as oil and water will not mix, neither will mere 
utilitarian ends adequately serve as a principle for en- 
gaging a Catholic woman’s energy. At best it is wasted 
effort, like as a_new patch upon an old garment; the 
patch is conspicuously out of place. But the practical 
result of mixing with groups of non-Catholic women 
generally, is more disastrous than a mere negation of 
effort. At first the edge of Catholic conviction is dulled 
by the clatter and clash of differing heretical opinions; 





and that subtile atmosphere which marks off the genuine 
Catholic as a woman apart loses something of its balm. 
Straightway the ardor of religious faith is chilled by 
worldly ambitions. It is safe to say that the published 
words and the platform utterances of those Catholic 
women who are prominently identified with movements 
for social, civil, political and industrial uplift, are in 
nowise to be distinguished from the pronouncements of 
their radical associates, who have long since laid to one 
side the “outgrown” doctrines of “medievalism,” to say 
nothing of their superior contempt for St. Paul. 

So it happens that a “should-be” Catholic woman can 
say apologetically that the words of Pope Pius X, rela- 
tive to the entrance of women into politics, may be re- 
garded as void: “The Holy Father is a very old man,” 
And yet for motives which will not here be impugned 
these women insist upon being known as representative 
Catholics ; though not infrequently the most calamitous of 
all possible losses follows in the wake of modernistic 
association, that of the Faith. 

Of one thing we may be certain, that never yet has the 
influence of Catholic members ever colored the thought 
of those agencies whose express purpose it is to create 
a public opinion which shall support their efforts for 
bettering the life of the populace as a whole. If, then, 
Catholic women are unable to dominate the opinions and 
methods of any one of the multitude of women’s asso- 
ciations, which, in fact, ignore and repudiate those re- 
ligious convictions that are the breath of life to the 
faithful, how shall any of us assume to be of service to 
our day and generation if we are found among the 
camp followers of the enemy? Catholic women know 
very well that behind the scientific investigation and the 
practical application of a given remedy to whatsoever 
social injustice or affliction, there must be the active 
motive of Christian charity, if any true step in advance 
is made over our present mode of dealing with social 
problems. The mere passing of the cup of cold water is 
not enough; it must be given together with the love for 
God’s little ones. Just as there are no new numbers to 
reckon with, so there are no new principles to deal with 
and no new objects to seek. There is, of course, a 
change in the things counted, a change in the environ- 
ment to which the principles apply, while the ultimate 
objects are ever the same, for the intellect has Truth 
to seek; the will aspires after the Good; while the 
human heart reaches up and beyond the love of friends 
to the love of the Lord God. Since, then, Catholic 
women alone may be equipped with the whole armor of 
God, what shali be done? 

Of course, there is the maintenance and the progress 
of the many works already established. But added to 
these duties, is not the field white to the harvest for 
fresh efforts in making our Faith known; that it may be 
loved by those of good-will, and that the enemy may be 
beaten back? Numberless souls are sin-sick and weary 








of the false gods that clamor for adoration. 
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Surely, the road is open. It is hard though, for the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, are posted at every ad- 
vantageous point to oppose Christian progress. From 
the press and the platform, relatively good and in- 
famously bad, streams a false creed. Words written and 
spoken create an atmosphere destructive alike of re- 
ligion, home and country. Is it not for women of the 
Church militant to meet this pernicious influence and 
conquer it with the self-same weapon now so vigorously 
wielded in the cause of sin? Shall the brilliant women 
of this, that and another cult—altruistic, paganistic, 
animalistic—have the whole national field to themselves 
upon which to exploit their doctrines of “social uplift,” 
doctrines which teach the classes and the masses, that 
as the Protestant revolution threw off ecclesiastical au- 
thority, and so freed the spiritual man, it is now their 
mission to establish a social, a political and an economic 
democracy which shall strike out the claim that marriage 
is an indissoluble bond, and set up the new freedom in 
which the individual is a law unto himself? Certainly 
it is unnecessary here to point out the depths of infamy 
to which well-accredited leaders of large groups of 
women freely descend in their efforts to evolve a lesser 
but a better progeny for a future and a higher social 
order. Just as light overcomes darkness, so shall the 
publicity of that which is Catholic meet the opposing 
force and vanquish it. 

In every city, town and village there are opportunities 
to bespeak the truths of the Catholic Church. Her 
organization, her history, her doctrines, her saints, her 
martyrs, her charitable and educational institutions, fur- 
nish themes with which to set forth her glory and to 
confound her enemies. The pen was ever mightier than 
the sword, and the human voice as a medium for God’s 
truth is the most potent of all the forces with which the 
race is blessed. And this is alleged to be “woman’s age.” 
At all events, women are saying more in public than ever 
before. So, by organization, and without organization, 
Catholic women may, if they will, come to the rescue of 
our time. MartHA Moore Avery, 

Director, The Boston School of Political Economy. 


‘See Mariana!’’ 


66 O Jesuits justify regicide? Please explain—Con- 

stant Reader.” But, my dear Constant Reader, 
what is the use? Though we should go on explaining 
things till doomsday you and the other constant but light- 
hearted readers would forget each explanation as soon as 
read, and the flattened-out calumny would begin to 
squeak again. These calumnies are like the army in a 
country theatre. It consists of but a dozen men who, by 
going through a regular Virginia reel—down the stage, 
off through the wings, and on again through the tri- 
umphal arch at the back—give the impression of a host 
innumerable. So is it with the charges against the 
Jesuits. They are not many. But when one has been 





knocked flat, the stage-manager pulls him off, patches him 
up, gives him a reviver, and puts him in his place to 
come on again as fresh and hearty as if nothing had 
happened: so to persuade the spectators that there is 
hardly a limit to the baneful teaching of the Order. 
Meanwhile, a companion, who has gone through the 
same process scores of times, is down by the footlights 
piping out his recurrent challenge, a miniature Bombastes 
Furioso; and Constant Reader is seizing a pen to write 
anxiously: ‘Dear Editor: Do Jesuits teach that the end 
justifies the means, or that lying is lawful? Please ex- 
plain.” 

But to come back to the calumny holding the stage for 
the moment— 

Take him up tenderly, 
Lift him with care, 


Fashioned so slenderly 
Young and so fair 


and you will find that his youth and beauty are but stage 
paint. He is very ancient. His head is a mass of old 
callosities, newer bumps and plasters newer still, that 
tell of many a hard knock received in the rdle he has to 
play. He knows very well what is coming. Neverthe- 
less he puts on a bold face—it is his business—and 
squeaks defiantly: “The Jesuits justify regicide. See 
Mariana ‘De Rege et Regis Institutione’!” It is the old 
familiar cry. Our little friend—you wouldn't believe 
it—is more than three hundred years of age. Mariana 
has been dead nearly as long. In the course of those cen- 
turies many a great Jesuit writer appeared, but the cal- 
umny has never changed, nor been able to change from 
“See Mariana, ‘De Rege et Regis Institutione’!” 

“The Spanish fleet you can not see because it’s not in 
sight,” said the matter-of-fact Governor of Tilbury Fort 
to his daughter, who had been indulging in the figure of 
vision; and for the same reason very few can “See 
Mariana.” From the nonchalant tone in which he is 
referred to, one would imagine that his works are among 
those without which no library is complete; that “De 
Rege et Regis Institutione” stands on the shelves of 
every Jesuit house beside Suarez, De Lugo, Petavius, 
Vasquez, and the other great writers of the Society. 
The fact is that now, as in times past, the number of 
Jesuits who have seen the book, is small enough; of 
those who have read it, the number is still smaller. 
Mariana may be as “familiar in our ears as household 
words”—the managers of the Greatest Calumny Show 
on Earth take care of that—but he is not familiar in 
our hands or in our eyes at all. A Jesuit may go through, 
not only his studies, but also a long life in the Order 
without hearing of him or of his doctrines, otherwise 
than at rare intervals, as among the curiosities of history 
or literature, along with the Casket Letters and the Man in 
the Iron Mask. One reason is that he and his book do 
not interest us. The prophecies about the future popes 
would raise a lively discussion; when Mariana would not 
provoke a word. Another is, that, as one may see from 
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the “Catholic Encyclopedia,” Mariana’s supposed doctrine 
is censured in the Society; and Jesuits are not in the 
habit of interesting themselves in doctrines so treated by 
authority. 

But had such a formal censure not been passed, it 
would be illogical, not to say malicious, to impute to a 
whole Order the opinion of a single writer. For this it 
would be necessary that the writer and his opinion 
should be, at least implicitly, adopted by the Order; that 
his opinion should be taught generally in its schools and 
embodied in its text-books; that the tradition of the 
Order should, so to speak, hand his works to professors 
and students, saying: Nocturna versate manu, versate 
diurna. Thus to prove that the Jesuits in general hold 
a certain doctrine one might quote very justly Molina, 
because his exposition of that doctrine is generally ac- 
cepted in the Society. Similarly one might quote Bafiez 
to prove that another doctrine may be attributed in gen- 
eral to the Dominicans. But to attribute to the Domini- 
cans certain ideas concerning the Jesuits and their origin, 
and to prove it by quoting Melchior Cano, would be a 
grave injury to that venerable Order. Yet Melchior 
Cano is with justice held in high esteem among his 
Dominican brethren, which is by no means the case with 
Mariana and the Jesuits. But on that particular point 
the Order has never countenanced his views any more 
than the Jesuits have embraced the supposed regicidal 
ideas of Mariana. 

“See Mariana.” As we have said, we hardly know 
where to look for him; and we are confident that they 
who bid us see him, could not direct us, since they them- 
selves have not seen him. However, Father Lehmkuhl, 
one of the Society’s chief moral theologians to-day, has 
both seen and read the famous “De Rege et Regis In- 
stitutione.” From him we gather that Mariana’s doc- 
trine has been somewhat misrepresented and that neither 
it nor he is quite as black as painted. Still we do not 
wish to impose our impressions on our readers. Unlike 
Mariana’s book, the “Catholic Encyclopedia” may be 
seen everywhere and anywhere. _Constant Readers, 
therefore, may read what Father Lehmkuhl has to say 
in the article “Mariana, Juan,” and come to their own 
conclusions. Henry Woops, s.J. 


The Young Man and Catholic Publishing* 


HE publishing business in its several departments has 
always held out an alluring invitation to the young 

man who is fond of books and seeks a congenial occupa- 
tion. The environment is educating, the associations are 
pleasant, and there is an opportunity to participate in the 
education of many people that makes a strong appeal to 
one of high ideals. Love of books and lofty purpose, 
however, are not sufficient to insure safety to the pub- 
lisher or the bookseller; because to these qualifica- 





*The twenty-second of a series of vocational articles. 





tions there must be joined common sense and a correct 
interpretation of what his clientele demands, elements ab- 
solutely necessary for the successful building up of a 
publishing business. 

There are very few college graduates who can not, on 
occasion, turn out a good essay, or versify, or write a 
speech. The work of a publisher is very different. That 
consists more particularly in the choice of manuscripts, 
in presenting them in a style that is both pleasing and 
practical, and in their exploitation. There are many 
ways in the broad field of publishing in which the college 
graduate may earn a livelihood, but the business of a 
Catholic publisher is a separate and distinct avocation. 

The general publisher has a very wide class to cater to, 
for if his books do not find favor with one set of readers, 
they may please another. Without fear he can publish 
almost anything that suits his fancy, and still stand a 
good chance of getting a proper return for the money 
invested. His main guide is public opinion; and public 
opinion nowadays is divided into as many lines of thought 
as there are people who think. With the Catholic book 
publisher, however, things are different. Romance, his- 
tory, poetry and the human passions are main considera- 
tions in the determination of the choice of any manu- 
script; but the presence or absence of other qualities, 
viz., truth, morality and spiritual teaching must also con- 
trol the choice of a Catholic publisher, for his name 
should be a guarantee of Catholic teaching. With this 
distinction in mind it is not hard to realize how his field 
is narrowed when compared to that which is offered to 
the general publisher. 

The Catholic publisher must have as wide a knowledge 
of human nature as any other, but in addition he must 
possess a vivid realization of the existence of the soul, 
and a clear perception of one’s duties toward God, one’s 
self, one’s neighbor, and to the Church of God. A kind 
of instinct must govern the selection of such material as 
will cause "0 spiritual injury to any soul. This suggests 
a brotherhood with the teachers of the Church, for does 
he not devote his energies to the greater spread of Cath- 
olic literature? To the manufacture and sale of Catholic 
literature does he not devote the best that is in him? 

Now let us consider the choosing of manuscripts. Ex- 
perience, and experience only, develops that subtle sixth 
sense which recognizes instantly the good or bad in a 
manuscript. As a rule, whether it treat of fiction, bio- 
graphy, religion or some other topic, it must be judged 
from the standpoint of timeliness, interest and value. It 
does not necessarily follow, however, that the publisher 
himself shall be qualified to pass judgment on all manu- 
scripts. He must rely on his advisers. Thus, while he 
may be interested, he does not make the choice alone. 
He is seeking an investment. He is in business to make 
a livelihood, and unless a book meets with success it will 
not realize enough to cover the cost of manufacture ; and 
so his investment will show a loss instead of a profit. 
The book is published on its merit, and is accepted or re- 
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jected according to the honest judgment of those who 
read it and weigh its chances; and here let it be said to 
the credit of the Catholic publisher that he is usually 
satisfied with the slightest possibility of success, and will 
often put a manuscript between covers whose future is 
very dubious. 

The choosing of a manuscript furnishes a splendid test 
of judgment, and it is usually at this first and most im- 
portant point that the publisher makes his success or 
failure. What are the good points of the book? To 
whom will it particularly appeal? How many copies will 
be sold? This is the vital question. The satisfactory 
manuscript must be well written, and the subject must be 
one that is likely to interest enough people to insure a 
sale sufficient to return the cost of production, and a 
profit too, within a reasonable time. 

When the manuscript is accepted it is the publisher who 
must choose the typography, the paper and suitable bind- 
ing. The type must be readable and free from error, the 
paper satisfactory, and the cover in good taste, while 
the whole must be a credit both to the author and to the 
publisher. This is a most important point. The cost of 
manufacture and the prospective sale of the book deter- 
mine the price at which it will be placed on the market. 

But after all this is done there are other things to be 
looked to that are no less necessary, efficient salesman- 
ship and intelligent advertising. The salesman must 
know his books, and believe in them, because it is through 
his agency that many people choose the books they buy. 
In this, as in most other callings, strict honesty and a 
convincing amount of enthusiasm inspired by personal 
knowledge of the book he is selling must be prominent 
characteristics of the successful salesman; for the con- 
fidence and esteem of those who are working with you 
or buying your goods, and the power to impress on them 
your own faith in the work you are doing, are as essen- 
tial to the accomplishment of all big things as breathing 
is to life. The successful salesman is he who, having 
read a good book, knows how to exploit it to advantage. 

One who casts his lot with book men will find his work 
very pleasant, but unfortunately not very lucrative. The 
salary given for the labor is small indeed, in view of the 
education it requires. This is true, however, of almost 
all branches of literature. In the beginning of a pub- 
lisher’s career his education develops rapidly, while his 
income increases slowly. For those who advance in the 
editorial, administrative and sales departments education 
is a most important asset, and herein lies the great ad- 
vantage of the man with university training. His oppor- 
tunities, when he becomes the director of a Catholic pub- 
lishing house, are limited only by his own ambition, 
which, however, must be tempered by sound judgment, 
and his capital. 

Taking these points into consideration, it is not hard 
to recognize what are the opportunities of the man who 
has the greater advantage of a university degree. He 
puts to use, often unconsciously, knowledge of others 








“ which he has acquired in his study of the arts and sciences. .« 


He has, moreover, a power for reasoning, and a con- 
fidence in himself which are usually wanting in the man 
who is lacking in this foundation. 
ARTHUR KENEDY, 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 


Shall Government Buildings Be Masonized? 


The corner-stone of the new United States courthouse and 
post-office for Augusta was laid with impressive ceremonies 
Friday afternoon, the exercises being conducted by the Grand 
Lodge of Georgia Masons.—The Chronicle, Augusta, Ga. 


HIS statement is cited, not because what it announces 
T is novel, but because it is not. The Freemasons 
have got to be, in effect, the official corner-stone layers, 
the ceremonial functionaries, the religious dedicators of 
our public buildings. The account of the Augusta func- 
tion outlines their manner of procedure. The Grand 
Lodge assembled in the Masonic Temple “in ample 
form.” There were the Grand Master of Georgia, and 
his Grand Deputies; the Grand Chaplain and his two 
Grand Deacons; the Bearer of the Book of Constitution, 
and the Bearer of the Great Lights ; the Grand Stewards, 
the Grand Marshal, the Grand Architect, and Abram 
Levy, the Grand Tyler. In sashes and swords and gor- 
geous uniforms and aprons and sceptres and mitres and 
grand pontificals they marched in grand array to the 
ceremonial platform, where the Grand Marshal intro- 
duced them to the Mayor, who was also a Grand Master ; 
and then the Grand Masonic Potentates, under the direc- 
tion of the State Grand Master, proceeded solemnly with 
formal prayer and blessing, and all the other minutize 
of their ritual, to dedicate a building of the United 
States Government to the Grand Architect of the Uni- 
verse. As a lasting memorial of their dominant part in the 
function they deposited beneath the stone, on which was 
inscribed “William McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury,” 
a box containing the roll of officers and members of 
Georgia Lodges and the by-laws of the Georgia Com- 
mandery. Afterwards came the names of the Mayor and 
City Councillors. Masonry’s primal rights were es- 
tablished. The Masonic stamp was first and permanently 
affixed. Then, and only then, might the United States 
officials proceed to use for the public service the building 
on which it had expended $350,000 of the public monies. 
The Grand Master and grand everything else returned 
“in ample form” to the Masonic Temple where, after all 
was over, a United States Senator was permitted to make 
an address. 

What title has Masonry, intrinsically or extrinsically, 
to monopolize or assume such a function? If local bodies 
want Masons, or Christian Scientists, or Hardshell 
Baptists, or Seventh Day Adventists, to bless or other- 
wise inaugurate their own city buildings, that is their 
affair; though the bringing of religious or quasi-religious 
aggregations into such matters is discordant with the 
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spirit of our Government. But we have all paid for the 
Augusta post-office and courthouse. The monies that 
erected it came from the United States Treasury. The 
tax-paying and revenue-producing Catholics and non- 
Masons contributed nearly 99 per cent. of the cost, the 
Masons only about 1 per cent.; and this proportion holds 
regarding the numerous other public buildings at which 
they manage to play the part of exclusive dedicatory 
functionaries. 

That is, their contributory services entitle them to but 
a one hundredth share in the function, and their insistence 
or management or influence secures it all. Nor does 
technical propriety strengthen their title. The Free- 
masons are not masons, nor builders. Their “work’’ is 
not in stone or brick, and mortar never soiled their 
aprons. Their corner-stone layers had probably never 
handled a trowel. Tailors or shoemakers would have 
been just as suitable, and stone-cutters, bricklayers, car- 
penters, hod-carriers, tinsmiths, much more so. There 
is not a shadow of intrinsic reason why Freemasons 
should be our corner-stone layers and dedicators-in- 
ordinary, or why they should be permitted to plaster our 
public monuments with their signs and symbols. 

On the contrary, there are many solid and compelling 
reasons why they should not. The United States Con- 
stitution forbids discrimination, whether in practice or 
by legal enactment, in favor of any religious denomina- 
tion. A Supreme Court decision has affirmed that we are 
a Christian nation, but not that we are Protestant, Cath- 
olic or Masonic. When the President issues an invitation 
to return thanks to God and petition Him for further 
blessings, he addresses it not to Presbyterians, Methodists 
or Baptists, but to all our citizens alike. Thus no parti- 
cular religion or sect is favored, and when on certain 
official occasions a minister of religion is invited to in- 
voke God’s blessing he is selected for reasons of personal 
distinction or appropriateness, not because of his denomi- 
nation. For example, at the unveiling of the Columbus 
Monument in Washington, a Catholic priest and a 
Protestant minister offered the opening and closing 
prayers, and United States officials performed the un- 
veiling. If it were to be done by an extraneous body, 
it would have been manifestly fitting to entrust it to the 
Knights of Columbus, who were present 20,000 strong. 
They were merely spectators. Supposing this Catholic 
society had conducted the function with Catholic cere- 
monies, what a storm of protest, would have swept 
through the press and deluged the White House? 

And it would have been justified. The monument, 
being Government property, belongs to the whole people, 
and should not seem to belong, even for one day, to any 
particular creed. For the same reason it is manifestly 
contrary to the spirit of our Constitution and Govern- 
ment that the Augusta post-office, or any other gov- 
ernment building or monument, should be inaugurated 
with Masonic rites. It is not their. prayers and cere- 
monies we complain of, for objectively at least they are 





harmless. But these official Masonic prayers and rites, 
formally and solemnly conducted by Masonic officials, 
according to Masonic ritual, connote the official doctrine, 
authority and purposes, “the morals and dogma, the re- 
ligion and philosophy of Masonry”; just as similar 
prayers and rites, in themselves unobjectionable, would, 
when formally conducted by Catholic priests or Protest- 
ant ministers, connote the religion they represent. 

That Freemasonry is a religion has been already shown 
in AMERICA (October 17, 1914). General Grand Master 
Mackey defines it as such in his “Masonic Encyclopedia 
and Lexicon”; Sovereign Grand Commander Pike ex- 
pounds it in his “Morals and Dogma” of the Scottish 
Rite; the Masonic Ritualist furnishes in minute detail the 
forms, creeds and services of a most ritualistic, dogmatic 
and hierarchical religion; and the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York felt constrained to sanction, and did 
give legal sanction to the contention of the New York 
Grand Lodge, that, 

The precepts contained in the Landmarks and the Charges 
of a Freemason formulate a creed so thoroughly religious 
in character that it may well be compared with the formally 
expressed doctrine of many a denominational church. The 
Masonic fraternity may therefore be quite properly regarded 
as a religious society. 

The fact that the religious and political activities of 
Masonry have been mainly directed against the Catholic 
Church, toward which it officially proclaims an “in- 
herent antagonism,” should alone preclude the propriety 
of charging that body with the inauguration of buildings, 
some twenty per cent. of whose cost and maintenance is 
borne by Catholics. But the discontinuance of Masonic 
usurpation on such occasions is based on higher ground: 
the spirit and letter of the Constitution, and the general 
practice of our Government of excluding impartially the 
official rites or formal participation of any church, sect, 
or religious society, as such, from specifically public 
functions. The wisdom of this course has been amply 
demonstrated. It has smoothed the path of legislation 
and administration and avoided clashes that might seri- 
ously endanger the public peace. To take measures that 
it shall not be violated by indirection, and that no door 
shall be opened to its violation, would be to render a 
patriotic service to the nation. The intrusion of Masonic 
rites in national functions and the inauguration of the 
nation’s buildings must be stopped. A protest was lodged 
with Secretary McAdoo against the Masonic dedication 
of the Government’s building in Augusta, apparently 
without effect. Protests against Masonic usurpations on 
all such occasions should be lodged with Senators and 
Congressmen, the Speaker of the House, the President 
of the Senate and the President of the United States. 
The practice is so obviously at variance with propriety 
and wisdom and traditional American usage that to air it 
publicly is to end it.. The wonder is that it should ever or 
anywhere be tolerated. Let our representatives see to it 
that it shall be tolerated no longer. M. Kenny, s.y. 
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The Christ Child Society 


NE who would outline the genesis and the scope of the 
Christ Child Society suffers the embarrassment of the 
critic who, on being asked for an opinion on the works of 
Shakespeare, owned that he could never think of Shakespeare’s 
works for thinking of Shakespeare. The Christ Child Society 
is above all else the embodiment of the inspiration of its author 
and president, Miss Mary V. Merrick of Washington, D. C. 

Something like a miracle, a miracle of grace empowering an 
enfeebled body, is the operation through which the Christ Child 
Society first sprang into existence, and for many years has not 
ceased to “grow in wisdom and in strength.” 

An accident crippled Miss Merrick in girlhood. As a conse- 
quence, at the time when a woman's life is filled with beautiful 
promise, she could look forward only to long years upon a bed 
of pain. Her father, the late Richard V. Merrick, was a lawyer 
of renown. From him she inherited unusual force of character, 
and a mind of such rare ability that this celebrated lawyer, who 
acted in the famous Star Route case and other affairs of similar 
importance, did not hesitate to affirm that he found it a great 
help in his profession to talk over his cases with his daughter 
Mary, then a girl in her teens; and this he would do at her 
bedside. That he should have found it profitable to do so, was 
due to the fact that he personally had devised a system of edu- 
cation for the invalid girl which permitted her to be solidly 
instructed in the arts and sciences, as few women are at present, 
in this day of women’s colleges. 

The remarkable intellectual development attained by Miss 
Merrick would have done little for her happiness. Indeed it 
might have tended quite naturally to embitter her soul, for her 
invalidism seemed to set very narrow limits to her opportuni- 
ties. Her heart, however, was filled with an absorbing personal 
devotion to the Christ Child. As Christmas was approaching 
soon after her physical doom had been pronounced, and the 
invalid girl one day lay wondering what she might do with her 
life, suddenly out of the darkness came the thought of the 
Christ Child and of Christmas and of the many hungry, cold 
and joyless children for whom there would be no Christmas 
cheer. With that holy thought came also burning love for 
those whom Jesus loved, and thus in her heart the Christ Child 
Society was formed. Instantly her mind, her force of character, 
the resources of family, friends, money and social position, by 
the compelling power of natural genius and love for the Christ 
Child were directed to the ends which are now served by an 
extensive organization. The Society began its life in Washing- 
ton, but has rapidly developed until now it has fourteen branches 
in various cities throughout the United States; a membership 
in Washington of 1,175, and a total membership of 3,450. 

The particular object of the Christ Child Society is to serve 
the needs of the children of the poor. Love of the Christ Child 
is its animating principle, and thus it has known how to combine 
relief work done after the manner of St. Vincent de Paul with 
social work along some of the lines of so-called scientific 
charity. Centres similar in purpose to social settlements are 
established in the different districts of the city; and from these 
centres, by means of instruction, libraries and clubs, without the 
aid of resident workers, children are brought under the influence 
of efforts tending to better their social condition. But all this 
is done constantly in view of the “one thing needful,” love, love 
of God and love of the neighbor which, while striving for the 
temporal uplift of those in want, keeps in sight their spiritual 
nature and their eternal destiny. The Society does not hesitate 
to relieve distress wherever found, without regard to creed or 
to the theories of social science. It does not, for instance, fear 
to feed the hungry and clothe the naked on sight, lest thus by 
chance some momentary encouragement of the “undeserving” 





poor delay the advent of the millennium the fraction of a 
second. 

There are no paid workers in the Christ Child Society, al} 
are volunteers, and they include all classes, all ages. Very small 
children collect pennies to buy shoes for the poor. Young girls 
dress dolls to be given away at Christmas. A blind woman 
knits infants’ bonnets. A professional nurse donates her free 
hours, taking to the dispensary ailing children whose mothers 
are too busy or perhaps too ill to take them. For a period of 
three years a crippled child was treated“ by a professional 
masseuse who gave her services. At the end of that time the 
child so far recovered the use of its limbs as to be able to go 
to school, and having also been instructed by a member of the 
Christ Child Society, it was able to enter the class of children 
of its own age. It is in the homes of the poor that all relief 
bestowed by the Christ Child Society is applied, and in par- 
ticular, where the mother must work for the support of the 
children, an effort is made to procure her work which she can 
do at home. 

Members of the Christ Child Society are privileged to choose 
the branch of service which they deem best suited to their in- 
dividual ability or circumstances. Thus some subscribe money, 
others teach, others sew, others aid the settlements; but every 
one agrees to make at least one poor child happy at Christmas. 
The special character of the Christ Child Society may be said 
to be achieved in this personal devotion to destitute little ones 
at Christmas time, which is, in fact, the devotion of Mary V. 
Merrick “writ large,” for still from her bed, throughout the 
years, Miss Merrick not only herself plans the work of the 
Christ Child Society but personally controls and animates its 
manifold operations by means of her forceful administration of 
the office of president. 

Long before Christmas members of the visiting committee go 
about their work, and wherever they find a home in which no 
hope of the coming of Christmas cheer abides, they tell the 
children of the Christ Child and promise them that He will 
not pass them by. The children are encouraged to write letters 
to the Christ Child and tell Him what they most want. These 
letters, endorsed by the visiting member, are then distributed 
among the whole membership of the Society and thus every 
member has the joy of being able, in the name of the Christ 
Child, directly to respond to the expressed want of some poor 
child. In this way, as in the other more ambitious undertakings 
of the Society, the hearts of all the members are practically 
united with the heart of the founder and with the Heart of 
Him who, loving little children, is Himself called the Babe of 
Bethlehem. Petit Jésu ayes pitié de nous! F. McD. T. 


Some French Bishops and the War 


N a recent issue AMERICA speaks of the gallant courage of the 
Archbishop of Lemberg, Count Andreas Szeptyki, who, when 
urged to fly before the approaching Russian army, replied: 
“The shepherd must remain with his flock,” and steadily de- 
clined to move. He is now, we hear, a prisoner in Russia. The 
same devotion to duty was displayed by the French bishops, 
whose dioceses have been invaded by the Germans; though be- 
longing to hostile nations, the Austrian and the French church- 
men are united by a common devotion to their high vocation 
and by a similar sense of the responsibilities that are entailed 
upon them as pastors of souls. 

The Bishop of St. Dié, Mgr. Foucault, was, for some days, a 
hostage in the hands of the invaders; the Bishop of Chalons, 
Mgr. Tissier, acted as the go-between of the citizens of Chalons. 
and their German masters. A private letter, tells how, owing 
to his activity, firmness and tact, the town suffered compara- 
tively little from the occupation. Mgr. Marbeau at Meaux, re- 
mained alone, with two hundred poor and infirm people in a 
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town that had been cleared by military authority When the 
French military chiefs ordered the inhabitants of Meaux to 
leave the place, the bishop elected to remain with those who 
were physically or materially prevented from moving. The 
battle of the Marne was fought at his gates and wounded 
soldiers by hundreds were brought to him for care and shelter. 
How he succeeded in coping with a situation so difficult seems 
almost miraculous; but the influence of his example did wonders. 
Meaux was saved from occupation by the Germans, by the 
victory of the Marne, but the town being deserted by the 
French, the bishop was almost single-handed. He left nothing 
undone: the wounded soldiers were properly cared for, pro- 
visions and medicines were sent for from Paris, order was 
kept, although the municipal authorities had fled, and, during 
a few days, Mgr. Marbeau was at once the pastor of souls and 
the civil governor of the city. 

At Soissons, another bishop, Mgr. Péchenard, earned the last- 
ing gratitude of his flock, by his efforts to relieve their suffer- 
ings. During the German occupation of Soissons, early in Sep- 
tember, he and the inhabitants were absolutely cut off from the 
rest of France, but, thanks to their bishop, the people never 
felt friendless. At four every afternoon, the cathedral bell 
summoned them to a special meeting, instituted by the bishop, 
to meet the needs of the moment. In these familiar gatherings, 
he counseled, encouraged and pacified the anxious citizens. He 
even entered into local matters and told them how they should 
act with regard to the invaders, in order to avoid useless blood- 
shed; he prayed with them, led their thoughts upward and 
ended by giving them the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Now, Mgr. Péchenard is busily engaged in providing for 
those of his flock whom the war has deprived of their homes; 
Soissons is in French hands, but the enemy is intrenched close 
by and German shells still fall on the cathedral. The surround- 
ing country is laid waste and the approach of winter makes the 
condition of the ruined peasants more piteous and deplorable 
than ever. 

The French bishop whom the war has touched most closely 
so far is Mgr. Lobbeday, bishop of Arras, whose episcopal city 
is a mass of ruins. Arras is still being bombarded by the 
enemy, hand-to-hand fights take place daily at its gates and 
as the cemetery is swept by German shells, the bodies of the 
dead soldiers and citizens must be burnt as they can not be 
buried. In the midst of these horrors, the bishop keeps his 
courage and helpfulness. Letters describe how, during the day, 
he goes from house to house oblivious of the shells, ready to 
sympathize and comfort. He has a kind word for all; his 
hand is always open to assist the hungry; he will never leave 
Arras, he says, as long as a man, woman or child belonging to 
him remains in the stricken city. 

At night, writes a young soldier, I have seen the bishop 
go from one dead soldier to another; reciting over them 
the prayers of the Church. The battlefield is illuminated 
by the flaming villages in the distance. His figure is the 
only living thing on the plain, where he kneels in the dark- 
ness to bless our dead. 


The north of France is still in the hands of the Germans, 
and may remain so for some time longer, but, when communi- 
cations are reestablished, we shall certainly discover that the 
bishops of the districts from which we are now cut off by a 
wall of iron, have acted like their brethren of St. Dié, Chalons, 
Meaux and Arras.. That “God draws good out of evil,” is a 
truth, never more keenly realized by believers than in times of 
trial. The action of the French bishops in these days of war- 
fare, bloodshed and ruin, will knit still closer the ties that bind 
them to their flock, just as the influence of the soldier priests, 
whom an iniquitous law obliged to shoulder a gun, is so ex- 


tending the reign of God among our fighting men. 
Paris. B. pe Courson. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


(Correspondents who favor us with letters and contributions 
are reminded that their manuscripts will not be returned unless 
stamps for postage are enclosed.) 


French Army and Navy Chaplains 


To the Editor of America: 

The status of French army chaplains is regulated by a de- 
cree issued on May 5, 1913, and supplemented by several sub- 
sequent measures (see AMERICA, Oct., 1913), which assigned 
to the various ambulance corps, in time of war, a certain num- 
ber of chaplains with the rank and pay of captain (500 frs. 
a month). When the war broke out priests, who during the 
time of peace had applied for chaplains’ posts, received com- 
missions and are now recognized and paid by the Government. 
Moreover, a new decree was issued by the Ministre de la 
Marine, appointing a number of navy chaplains with the rank 
and pay of lieutenant de vaisseau, a grade equivalent to that of 
captain in the army. French Catholics thought the number 
of army chaplains insufficient, and rightly so, although the 
number was nearly equal to that of military chaplains in 
other countries. Accordingly M. de Mun in their name ap- 
proached M. Messimy, then Minister of War, and asked him 
if the official chaplains could not be helped in their work by 
volunteer chaplains, who would be supported solely by 
Catholics. M. Messimy granted the request, and it was de- 
cided that 250 volunteer chaplains should be added to those 
already appointed. A decree defined their legal status. They 
receive a commission by which they are appointed to a cer- 
tain regiment, whereas two official chaplains are attached to 
each army corps ambulance service and one to each division 
ambulance. They are entitled to no pay, and although one 
can not say that they are not recognized, their official status 
is not quite so clear as that of the official chaplains. They 
depend more than the latter on the good will of the officers; 
this, however, has never been lacking. It has even been said 
that shortly before his death Count de Mun was about to 
obtain for them the rank and pay of a captain, but for the 
truth of this statement I can not vouch. Such are the facts 
as they really stand: The Government recognizes and pays 
the official chaplains. It recognizes but does not pay the vol- 
unteer chaplains. 

As for the public prayers which Le Gaulois would like to see 
the French Government address to God, according to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s example. Of course, every good Catholic 
wishes that such a step might be taken, and that thus far, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s actions should be imitated by our President. 
And yet many a French Catholic, for the honor of religion, 
would prefer to have things remain as they are, rather than 
see their rulers asking prayers for peace from the Catholic 
Church in one country, and at the same time giving secret 
encouragement to the vilest enemies of the Church in another 
country. 


Hastings, England. E. Potron. 


The Other Side 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In last week’s AMERICA you published a letter which con- 
tained some extracts from the English “White Book.” As 
an offset to this I should be pleased if you would print the 
following clipping from the Chicago Herald-Record for No- 
vember 27, 1913: 

The German Government has published photographic re- 


productions of a document found in Brussels, which proves 
the existence of an Anglo-Belgian military convention. This 
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is a report of the chief of the Belgian general staff, General 
Lucarme, made in 1906 to the Belgian minister of war con- 
cerning negotiations with Colonel Barnardiston, British mili- 
tary attaché. The number of British troops, their landing 
places, their equipment and the collaboration of the allied 
armies, all were agreed on. 

A second document, probably a report made in 1912, con- 
tains the assertion of the British military attaché at Brussels 
to the chief of the Belgian general staff that England would 
land troops even without the consent of Belgium. 

It would seem that there are two sides to this question. 


Carthagena, O. W. F. M. 


A Danger in Neutrality 


To the Editor of AMERICA: ; 

While there is good sense as well as charity in the appeal 
of the President and of the Pope, that we remain neutral re- 
garding the war now ravaging Europe, is there not danger that 
this neutrality will become in statesmanship what the dictum, 
“all religions are good,” is in matters of Faith? 

Without rashly condemning, much less hating, any of the 
nations concerned, ought we not to look to the principles of 
morality underlying the conflict, and bravely and openly con- 
demn them when wrong and applaud them when right and, 
on complete information, place the blame on those nations 
that have violated the rights of mankind, and fix the responsi- 
bility on whatever Government or person has been the 
efficient cause of the awful destruction of property that be- 
longs to the individual; of art, that belongs to the world, and 
of life that belongs to God? 


La Crosse, Wis. J. T. DurRwarp. 


Dearth of Catholic University Professors 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
I am pastor of the Catholic church in a town where the 


State University is located, which has an enrolment of 
nearly 1,500 students, with a little over one hundred male pro- 
fessors, assistants and tutors, all but three of whom are non- 
Catholic—a professor and two assistants. It appears from 
inquiries that about the same proportion holds good in nearly 
all the so-called non-sectarian State institutions. Why is it 
that, among such a corps of professors and assistants, there 
are not more Catholics in State institutions which are sup- 
ported by the pro rata taxes of Catholics? Are they pur- 


posely excluded? I think not, judging from the gme referred 
to. It seems to me the reason for their fewness/ lies in the 
fact that Catholic young men do not study to equip them- 
selves for professorships in universities, and of those who 


do make such a study, few make application for professors’ 
chairs. For fifteen years I have been in close touch with the 
above university, in friendly relation with its presidents and 
I have followed the after career of the Catholic young men 
who have been graduated from its halls—and they were legion 
—and I do not remember more than one or two, who 
prosecuted a course of studies to fit themselves for the pro- 
fessor’s chair. 

They all longed for commencement week to get their sheep- 
skin; to go into the world and to take up the work of the 
professions which they studied, most of which were already 
overrun, and none wanted to pursue the higher studies which 
would fit them for the nobler profession of university educa- 
Many had the means to do it, but the monomania ot 
earning a dollar as soon as possible obsessed them, and thus 
they left the higher and more ennobling and more influential 
professions to be filled by non-Catholics, many of them, 
unfortunately, agnostics who, “with scoffs and scorns and 
contumelious taunts,” deride the supernatural and all revealed 


tors 





religion, and silently but surely inoculate the student body 
with their pernicious ideas. From this body, in turn, is in- 
haled, by the Catholic boys, the bacteria with which the 
campus-air is surcharged and which infects them to such 
an extent as to render some indifferent and some downright 
irreligious. Suppose that there were a dozen or more prac- 
tical Catholic professors, for non-practical Catholic profes- 
sOrs are a curse to any institution, in each State University. 
What a tremendous influence for good they could wield over 
the students, and how proudly the Catholic boys would bear 
aloft their standard in the face of any and all opposition! 
For the Catholic professors would give them a standing and 
the boys would look upon them as their leaders and would 
be ashamed of nothing, in regard to their faith. 

Again, it seems that Catholic post-graduates who have 
specialized, do not apply for professors’ chairs in many of 
our secular institutions’ Some time ago I was speaking with 
the president of a State University and I said to him, “Mr. 
President, how is it that you have so few Catholic profes- 
sors in your faculty? Is there opposition to them because 
they are Catholic or are they considered incompetent?” He 
answered, “Father, when Mr. Roosevelt was President of 
this Republic, some one wrote him a public letter asking 
why there were not more Catholic chaplains in the navy, 
seeing that there were so many sailors fighting the battles 
of Uncle Sam and consecrating his soil and waters with their 
Christian life-blood? To which he answered as I answer 
you, ‘Why don’t they apply?’” QUAERE. 


Missionaries in Asia Minor 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At the close of a review in your paper of “The Holy Land 
of Asia Minor,” a book by Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., UL.D., 
the reviewer makes a statement of what it calls “the wrong the 
American Board does to Catholic activity in the Turkish realm.” 
The writer goes on to state that he has been in towns where 
the only medical practitioner was a missionary doctor sent out 
by the American Board, and he found that this doctor refused 
medical aid except at the cost of at least temporary perversion 
from Catholic faith. 

The undersigned has spent years in Turkey in close touch 
with the missions of the American Board, and is now secretary 
of that Board in charge of its foreign work, including the work 
in the Turkish Empire. He has never known of a case where 
there was any religious test for receiving medical aid for any 
one needing the services of the doctor, whether that aid was 
given in the form of medical prescription or of attention in a 
mission hospital. The statement above referred to comes as a 
great surprise. Our Mission Board has taken action whereby 
the religious advisers of patients in a mission hospital are to 
have access to patients of that faith, My own experience in 
Asia Minor has been that of cordial cooperative relations be- 
tween the missionaries and work of the American Board and 
the work of our Catholic brethren. I myself have had the 
privilege of aiding my Catholic co-workers in Asia Minor in 
securing help from the Government with reference to property 
conditions, etc., and have deemed it a pleasure and privilege so 
to do. I sincerely wish that the sense of rivalry or opposition, 
or of mutual distrust might be wholly removed, and that the 
missionaries and work of the American Board in Turkey might 
be in close cooperation and fellowship with the missionaries 
and work of our Catholic brethren. 


Boston, Mass. James L. Barton, 


Foreign Secretary. 
[The Jesuit missionaries of the Province of Lyons are our 
authority for the statements that Dr. Barton calls in question. 
It is a pleasure to realize that the broad-minded secretary of 
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the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
entirely disapproves of the conditions that the reviewer of “The 
Holy Land of Asia Minor’ deprecated during his stay in Asia 
Minor, during 1906-7; and to be assured that the Congregational 
body of Foreign Missions is at one with us Catholics in foster- 
ing freedom of worship among the manifold elements that make 
up the Turkish Empire. If the Presbyterian missionaries would 
be equally broad-minded in a policy of non-interference, greater 
harmony and more lasting good would result—The Reviewer. ] 


Germany, Luther and Kant 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

H. C. Watts’ analysis of German supremacy as due to 
Luther and Kant (America, November 14, 1914), seems to 
labor under the old fallacy: Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. All 
Protestant nations have claimed that their greatness was due 
to the Reformation. Treitschke and Bernhardi are not the 
spokesmen of the German people, and would never have 
been heard of except for the war. At any rate, their influence 
on the twenty-odd millions of German Catholics was nil. 
Windthorst, Ketteler, and even Marx and Bebel, contributed 
as much to mould the individuality of modern Germany as 
did any of the former. The influence of Luther and especially 
of Kant was, and is, as great in England, France and the 
United States as in Germany. The latter’s philosophy, under 
the name of idealism or positivism, simply dominates non- 
Catholic thought all over the world. Green and Balfour and 
Bradley in England; Taine, Reneuvier, Fouillée, Bergson in 
France; Emerson, James, Royce, Ladd in this country, and 
a host of lesser lights, are faithful followers and expounders 
of the Koenigsberg sage. Modern Protestant theology, from 
Campbell’s vagaries in London, to our own Eliot’s Harvard 
lucubrations, unquestioningly accepts his premises. Modern- 
ism in the Catholic Church was nothing if not an infiltration 
of Kantian principles. Germany has no monopoly on Luther 
and Kant, Nietzsche and Treitschke and Bernhardi, not- 
withstanding. 

A nation’s life and achievements, its greatness and decadence 
are due to the constant interplay of so many factors, that 
they can not be condensed into a short formula for popular 
consumption, and remain true to facts. Nor do I write thus 
because of national ties and sympathies. But being an 
American with a European training I have but too frequently 
had occasion to witness sweeping, and untrue, generalizations, 
both concerning this country and sundry old-world nations. 


Moline, Il. > 


The Italian Question 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“Observer's” short story about that Italian parish priest is 
well told, but even if the story is true, is it among the Italians 
only that we find unsuccessful priests? Some of my friends, 
who were born in Naples and who lived there for many years, 
have qualified what “Observer” says about that city as un- 
true. It is strange that his three months’ experience in 
Naples should be in such open contradiction to my own ex- 
perience of about twenty years! May I be allowed, then, to 
think that a very superficial observer? 

JosePpH M. SorRENTINO, S.J 


my opponent is 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Italian, like every other immigrant, comes here to 
make a living. To use Mr. Hadley’s own words, “None in 
proportion send more money back to their native land than 














the Italian.” Does Mr. Hadley know what becomes of that 
money? Had he the charity to inquire, he would find that it 
goes to support an old father or mother; to marry one or 
more sisters, to keep a family together, to help maintain the 
village church, and neither last nor least, for prayers and Masses 
for departed parents, relatives and friends. I know, because 
my father still continues to do nearly all of these things. 
Will Mr. Hadley say that any one of these things are not 
“essentials of Catholicity” or “practical teachings of the 
Church”? And in this country, in spite of our many black 
sheep, will he claim that our men are less sober, industrious, 
thrifty, law-abiding citizens than are those of any other race; 
or that our women are less noble, pure, home-loving, faithful 
and devoted than any others? And, are not these also 
“essentials of Catholicity” and “practical teachings of the 
Church”? Or is his experience that these virtues are ac- 
quired by those who lack the “essentials of Catholicity” and 
the “practical teachings of the Church”? 

Let me remind Mr. Hadley that there is far more work 
for Catholic hands to do than the necessity of “uplifting” the 
Italian by means of the surgeon’s scalpel. The pages of 
America will discover to him some of that work. , 

Alexandria, Va. James C. F. GENco. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article “Religious Conditions in Italy” came as a sur- 
prise to me. I have lived in America, and at present am 
residing in Italy. I agree with Herbert Hadley, at least sub- 
stantially. There are special reasons for the falling away of 
immigrants, and in parts of Italy religion is very strong. 


“Enotrie amator’ therefore is exaggerating when he says, 
“T believe that we shall have left but a small number of 
practical Catholics in the whole of the third Italy.” Of some 
places this is true, but it is not universally the case. As soon 
as Father Sorrentino’s article appeared, I foresaw that ex- 


ception would be taken to it, and for that reason I did not 
like it. It is a pleasure to me to find in America such fair- 
ness and impartiality. 

Belluno, Italy. (Rev.) ALFRED BoLestRAZZI. 


Rector of the Gregorian Seminary. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

From the letters published in AMeErica on the Italian ques- 
tion, three facts stand out prominently: (1) The battlefield 
has shifted from Italy to America. Father Sorrentino wrote 
concerning Italians in Italy. Mr. Hadley flatly denied all 
his statements because of conditions existing in the United 
a totally illogical procedure. (2) All the proof has 
been on one side. On behalf of the Italians have 
been given, those who have attacked them have contented 
statements. (3) Those 
all suppressed 


States, 
statistics 
themselves with unproved general 
who have attacked the Italians have nearly 
their names. Had they given proofs, the names would not 
have been so much missed; but in default of proofs we have 
a right to know who is the person speaking, that we may 
judge how much authority his unsupported statement carries 
with it. The objectors have been innominati; among the de- 
fenders are a bishop, a provincial of a religious order and 
many priests. These three facts are rather cogent. It seems 
to me, therefore, that, apart from the facts and arguments which 
have been brought forward in support of the several sides of 
the question, they should be given due consideration in deter- 
mining the merits of the controversy. 

Baltimore, Md. AN OBSERVER. 

[This controversy will be closed in the next issue ——Editor, 
AMERICA, | 
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A National Alumnz Association 


GREAT and good work was inaugurated last week in 
A the formation of a national alumnz association, 
whose membership will embrace graduates of all Cath- 
olic academies and colleges. All concerned in forward- 
ing this movement deserve congratulations and en- 
couragement. It is high time that our educated Catholic 
women began to exercise a more vigorous collective in- 
fluence on public life. There are a thousand and one 
spheres wherein they can make themselves felt for good 
without detriment to their dignity and womanly virtues. 
But in order to do so effectively they must form a com- 
pact organization, protected and supported by a definite, 
democratic constitution which lays down in clear lan- 
guage the aim and scope of the society. There should 
be no exclusiveness; no beating of the air; every one 
should know the work to be done and the way to do it, 
and interest should be kept at white heat by frequent 
communication between the federated chapters. 

The ladies interested have chosen their fields of labor. 
They aim to promote Catholic education, Catholic social 
work and Catholic literature. They could not have 
chosen better. No one can find fault with their selection. 
It now remains for them to formulate the details of their 
scheme, and to excogitate ways and means to carry it 
out. This is no easy task; but the zeal, patience and wis- 
dom which have so far characterized the movement give 
hope of ultimate success. The task is difficult, but not 
impossible. Obstacles will arise, criticisms will be heard, 
discouragements will be numerous, but in this there is 
no reason for despair. Such is the history of all good 
work and all good workers, not excluding the saints of 
the Old and New Testament. 

The National Alumnz Association has been formed; 
its permanence and usefulness depend on its members. 
They are on trial. America wishes them the great suc- 
cess that their initial efforts deserve. 





Religion and Children 


pe the declaration of war the inhuman sociol- 

ogists and statisticians who found in a nation’s de- 
clining birthrate an evidence of superior civilization, 
have remained discreetly silent. Probably no man of 
fairly decent morality ever claimed that there was any- 
thing really superior in sterility and decadence. Only by 
a Futurist twist of words can a civilization which passes 
through a period of unnatural crime to end in self- 
destruction be termed “superior.” Mr. Sidney Webb, an 
English sociologist, has of late been studying the con- 
nection between religious belief and fecundity. He finds 
that members of the Catholic Church can be relied upon 
to bring more children into the world than Protestants. 
This is true in Ireland, in Canada, in backwoods Eng- 
lish villages, in the United States, and, in fact, says Mr. 
Webb, quoted by the Portland Oregonian, there is no 
place in the world where it is not true. It is a curious 
fact, comments the Oregonian, that Protestantism and 
race-suicide should seem to be intimately connected. It 
would, of course, be absolutely untrue to say that 
Protestantism, as such, teaches the liceity of race-suicide. 
It does seem true, however, that no non-Catholic Chris- 
tian denomination has persistently denounced this fearful 
plague. Mr. Webb’s findings are borne out by the New 
York Sun’s examination of the report of the City 
Registrar. 


’ 


“His figures,” writes the editor, “show conclusively that 
parents of Catholic nationalities furnish the larger increment 
of population in this city. The difference is so large, the aver- 
age being 49.50 among the Catholic to 14.05 among the Protes- 
tant nationalities, that it must prove of the utmost significance 
to the social and political economist, especially if the compara- 
tive infrequency of divorce among the former class be con- 
sidered.” 

It is an appeal to a poor motive, but the prediction of 
the Portland Oregonian, based upon Mr. Webb’s findings, 
may have some force in recalling non-Catholics from the 
pernicious habit which has taken deep root among them. 
“If Protestants do not produce children enough to hold 
their own, the Catholics must possess the land in time. 
This is as sure as mathematics.” 


Mexico and Ourselves 


It really looks as if the best thing we have to hope for is 
rescue from our predicament by Villa, once regarded as impos- 
sible but apparently far more ready than our quondam ally to 
help us save our face. 

HIS was the conclusion of a New York Sun editorial 
T of November 9, and events have verified its fore- 
cast. Our predicament lay in the hostility of Carranza, 
who “would not be where he is to-day but for the favor 
of the United States.” How this favor was shown is 
explained at some length in the Catholic Mind pamphlet, 
“Justice to Mexico,” reprinted from the Columbiad. Let 





those whom that astounding narrative shocked into 
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doubt read the Sun’s editorial, and the following from 
ex-President Taft’s substantially identical statement of 
November 28: 

It is difficult to deny the fairness of the conclusion that in 
announcing to the world that we never would recognize Huerta 
either as Provisional President or as permanent President, in 
lifting the embargo on the importation of arms to enable the 
forces of Carranza and Villa to arm themselves, and in the 
seizure and occupation of his chief revenue-producing port of 
Vera Cruz, we deliberately drove Huerta out of Mexico, and 
with equal deliberation brought in Carranza and Villa, in the 
expectation that they would compose the troubles of unfortunate 
Mexico. Our policy, therefore, has been that, while defining 
our status as merely that of watchful waiting, we have neither 
watched nor waited, but have in fact most hastily intervened 
and thus find the present anarchy charged as the logical conse- 
quence of our policy. 

While “throughout,” says the Sun, “Huerta’s attitude 
was deprecatory, if not conciliatory, and Carranza’s was 
contumacious and provocative, if not actually menacing,” 
we seized Vera Cruz for a technical offence committed in 
Tampico, and thus secured the triumph of Carranza, 
Villa, and their generals, who were perpetrating hideous 
abominations against life, property, liberty, religion and 
decency, and enabled them to continue these abomina- 
tions with impunity under the very eyes of Messrs. Lind, 
Silliman and Carothers, our representatives. And at the 
very moment when the horrors which all decent people 
had suffered from Carranzistas, Villistas and Zapatistas 
were intensified and multiplied by the murderous rivalries 
of those warring heroes, we left the unhappy victims to 
their fate. We entered Mexico when its law-abiding 
citizens had some semblance of protection; we left it 
when they had none. No wonder the Sun finds the whole 
procedure a mystery, and Mr. Taft believes that “the 
powerful means we used during the last year to aid one 
of the contending parties and disable the other” has 
brought nearer than ever “the danger of the necessity 
for our intervention.” 

The fact remains that the men who now rule or run 
riot in Mexico claimed the support of our country while 
they were committing unspeakable atrocities on our co- 
religionists and proclaiming their purpose to extinguish 
the Catholic religion, and while long authenticated lists of 
such atrocities were in our Government’s hands. The 
San Antonio Knights of Columbus is one of many bodies 
that have submitted such lists to Washington. They 
insist that as our Government supported the perpetrators 
it is its duty, (1) to repair the evils its support had made 
possible ; (2) to exercise the pressure for the protection of 
our coreligionists that it had permitted to be used for 
their destruction, and (3) to secure that civil and re- 
ligious liberty shall obtain in Mexico. 

In these demands the San Antonio Knights will be en- 
dorsed not only by all Catholics, but by right-minded 
citizens everywhere. Ambiguous or private assurances 
given in this matter by members of the Government 
should be made unequivocal and public. It is a question 
of national justice on which every citizen has a right to 





determine his action; and if there be also a question of 
expediency, it is worth considering whether the respect 
retained or secured by the definite announcement that our 
Government will exact from Mexico’s rulers the cessation 
of outrages and the maintenance of civil and religious. 
liberty, will eventually be of more profit to the nation 
than the friendship of Villa or any other seeming ad- 
vantage, for instance, a lease of Magdalena Bay. 


‘“‘Catholic’’ but ‘‘Non-Sectarian’’ ee, 


l* a recent number of the Living Church appeared the 
following notice: 

A religious order, founded and incorporated to be in touch 
with the working world, will aid all women, more particularly 
gentlewomen, to find their vocations, train them to be self- 
supporting and secure permanent employment for them. Be- 
fore facing the now distressing conditions and aiding the vast 
number of worthy unemployed, more cultured, Catholic 
women are desired to consecrate their lives to the order. 
The order is non-sectarian, but under management of church- 
women. Address, CATHOLIC, care Livinc CHurRCH, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Without question this announcement is one of the 
highest importance. It doubtless heralds an experiment 
that may be justly termed “epoch-making.” Though the 
earthy-minded probably scanned the passage with languid 
interest, to many a cultured reader of the Living Church 
the words must have come like a trumpet-call, summoning 
them to forsake, in a prudent measure, however, the 
world’s full stream and embrace, after proper delibera- 
tion, of course, a life of “service.” Aspirants noted, 
probably with tear-dimmed eyes, that it is no mere hum- 
drum “congregation” they are invited to join, but a 
strikingly original, full-fledged “Order,” one which gives 
every promise, moreover, of excelling, if not in antiquity, 
at least in industry, even the renowned monastic insti- 
tute of St. Benedict. 

The character of this new religious order is thoroughly 
unique, fc- the chief quality, we are told, a postulant 
should have is “culture.” The possession of this evangeli- 
cal virtue will effectively safeguard her, of course, from 
being mistaken at any time for a papistical nun, as the 
latter, with sorrow be it owned, is always conspicuously 
deficient in true culture, though she has the gift, strange 
to say, of imparting culture to others. 

Given, then, this prime requisite, it would be con- 
venient if the aspirant to the order could contrive to be 
moderately “Catholic.” Not violently so, however, by any 
means, for it should be noted that the institute is “non- 
sectarian,” and nothing is a greater menace to conven- 
tual peace, as has been attested by holy founders not a 
few, than a marked disagreement among the members 
of the community, regarding the essential tenets of 
Christianity. From this source, indeed, practical diffi- 
culties could easily arise which would grieve sorely the 
lovers of strict observance. For instance, if Sister Mil- 
dred’s Lutheran convictions have taught her the worth- 
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lessness of good works, she may fail some Monday morn- 
ing to get the nuns’ breakfast ready. In such a domestic 
crisis it is doubtful whether even the community’s strong 
faith in the propitiatory value of rood-screens and in- 
cense could keep the nuns from murmuring a little as 
they went forth from breakfast to get “in touch with the 
working world.” 

3ut the government of the “cultured,” “Catholic” and 
“non-sectarian’”’ community described in our ritualistic 
contemporary, would at best be a very difficult task. 
However, could the “Churchwoman” elected superior, 
be a mitred as well as a croziered Lady Abbess, perhaps 
some of the nuns could be persuaded to obey her part of 
the time. We shall watch with keen interest the progress 
of the new “Order.” 


‘*His Name Could Not be Learned’’ 


O*: day last week, a young man seized with vertigo, 
fell from .the platform of a New York subway 
station to the track. Two cars of the approaching ex- 


press passed over his body. 


“In the crowd that saw the accident,” writes the reporter of a 
New York newspaper, “there was much hysterical excitement. 
Women fainted and had to be carried to the street, children 
were led away crying, and people swarmed from the street, 
blocking the subway. In the midst of the excitement, a priest 
shouldered his way through the crowd on the platform. With 
some difficulty, he got in between the cars, and administered the 
last rites of the Church to the dying man who was perfectly 
conscious, as he lay upon the tracks. Then the priest clambered 
back to the platform, and went his way. His name could not 
be learned.” 


From the New York subway station, let your thoughts 
take you back to the Rome of nearly nineteen centuries 
ago. The little group of men and women standing on 
the sands of the Colosseum, anxiously scan the faces of 
the clamoring mob about them. Somewhere in that vast 
crowd is an old Jewish fisherman. As death rushes upon 
Christ’s witnesses, the old man will raise his hand, and 
pronounce the words that were spoken by the unknown 
priest in the darkness and turmoil of the New York 
subway last week. The old fisherman and the priest, 
whose “name could not be learned,” are thinking of that 
merciful commission which their Lord gave them when 
He walked among men in the fields of Galilee, “Whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them.” 

“Ah, thank God, the priest is here!” In the palaces of 
kings and the huts of beggars, in the roar of the battle- 
field and the fetid atmosphere of the pest-house, at the 
lonely bedside where there was only one to comfort, how 
often has the priest of God brought light and peace and 
consolation to the trembling souls of Christian men and 
women, about to go forth on the last long journey from 
which there is no returning. “Then he went his way. 
His name could not be learned.” What does that matter? 
He is God’s priest, and healing is in his hands. That is 
enough. That is everything. 





Simplifying Life 

VERY once in a while some newspaper or other 

interviews a nonagenarian or centenarian to find 
out how to live a hundred years. Various responses have 
been given to the interviewers. Living in the country, 
living in the city; early rising in the morning or the 
same in the afternoon; eating meat and avoiding meat, 
are some of the answers received. Recently the dodging 
of automobiles has become one of the favorite ways of 
prolonging life. All such questioning and replying are 
particular exemplifications of a general tendency. Man- 
kind is looking for one simple answer to all its needs. 
The-problem of work would be solved forever by per- 
petual motion. The problem of worry is solved by count- 
less advertisements. The problem of health has ceased to 
exist in the columns of the press, if you omit the daily 
news, the obituary column and the Monday-morning- 
automobile-supplement and peruse only the patent-medi- 
cine section. The problem of shopping is simplified by 
“buying everything at our store.” The orchestra, opera 
and play will soon be conveniently located in your own 
home within easy reach of an electric button near your 
couch, and that will simplify the many problems con- 
nected with opera-cloaks and ticket-scalpers. 

A famous health-specialist recently announced that he 
had successfully passed his seventieth year and had 
avoided digging his grave by his teeth. The announce- 
ment recalled a significant incident. At the time of the 
Spanish-American war a breathless youngster rushed up 
to an older friend and cried out: ‘Two Spanish vessels 
have been sunk,” and then added cautiously, “I do not 
know whether this is a fact or only news.” It took a 
Boston lad to establish the subtle distinction between 
news and facts. The same caution is necessary with re- 
gard to the many simplifications of life’s problem’s 
found in the press. They may be facts, they may be 
“only news,” or they may be an echo of the advertising 
department. The story of the teeth may, for example, 
represent a slackening of trade among dentists and a 
reciprocity treaty between the news column and the ad- 
vertising column. 

There is this much truth in these simple formulas of 
health, that most of them will work out if the patient is 
persistent. The man who is true to early rising will owe 
his long life, not so much to his alarm-clock as to the 
thousand other things he must do if he will persevere in 
his habit. Late entertainments and late suppers will 
cease. Cold mornings—and there are few warm morn- 
ings—will necessitate an immense deal of stamping of 
feet and swinging of arms and other brisk movements. 
This splendid exercise will develop a magnificent ap- 
petite. Breakfast will fit one for a day’s work. A day’s 
work will tire a man out early. Then comes the merci- 
less alarm again. It is not the one practice which makes 
nonagenarians, but the one thousand other practices which 
perseverance makes inevitable. 
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There have been many widely heralded short cuts to 
sanctity as there have been to everything else. Some 
are mefe supersitition, and some are solid sense. “Get 
one virtue and you get all” is a simple and safe formula 
to make a saint. No one can practise one virtue without 
ultimately practising all if he persists. He will become 
an imperialist of the soul. His will shall grow like 
Rome from a small town to the ends of the inhabited 
globe. “One thing is wanting.” “One thing is neces- 
sary.’’ “All the law is fulfilled in one word,” these and 
other phrases are some simplified rules of holiness, prac- 
tical and effective rules if properly understood and prop- 
erly applied. Not all formulas are fads; some are facts, 
and really do simplify matters. 


LITERATURE 
Aquinas “Redivivus” 


ae? philosophy is not something he thinks, but every- 
thing he thinks. Consequently a final world philosophy 
is not a truth, but the truth. It must be a synthesis of all 
truths on earth and in heaven (if there be a heaven), in man 
and in God (if there be a God). In saying this it must not for 
a moment be imagined that we have limed our wings with 
eclecticism ;° nor that we look upon philosophy as an interna- 
tional gallery housing every school of achievement and effort 
toward thinking. Philosophy is not a collection of thoughts; 
for this reason: that between thoughts of things and the truth 
of things lies the wide world of reality. 

Philosophy has been brilliantly defined as “organized 
thought.” The definition is illuminating if valid. But it is valid 
only when the thought organized is true. Untruths are not 
organizable because they are not. It is easier to harness the 
light or the air than to build untruth, as such, into any city of 
thought. Untruths, however much they bulk, are of no sub- 
stance. They are not even a quality, but the inevitable cast 
shadow of reality and truth. Mathematically they are n—n — 0. 
Their formula is always more imposing than reality. But they 
are no-thing, and beget no reality of thought which can be of 
avail to a master-builder of philosophy. 

The scholastics knew as no men before or since ever knew, 
that a world philosophy is not something the world trows and 
is true, but everything the world trows and istrue. The Prince of 
Scholastics was especially scholastic in thus thinking imperially 
of philosophy. No truth wherever found could be denied 
citizenship in the great commonwealth of thought. Every truth, 
though it was the murderous rapier thrust of an enemy or the 
reluctant essence of a lie, demanded freedom of the City of 
God. 

The age that borrowed architecture from the Moors; Aris- 
totle from Attica; damask and steel from Damascus; law from 
the Romans; philosophy from the Greeks and wisdom from 
Judea, had no fine scruples about free trade in the traffic of 
truth. No great man of those heroic days was ever content to 
write a book. He attempted an encyclopedia. The “Summa,” 
which is now being translated by the English Dominican 
Fathers (Benziger), is not a book as the Bible is not a book. 
It is the catalogue raisonné of all the truths the thirteenth cen- 
tury knew about everything from aqueducts to the Blessed 
Trinity. 

No writer has ever quoted more freely than Aquinas from 
thinkers of every school. He owes much to his friends and no 
little to his enemies. The “Dumb Ox” grazed over a wide 
plain, and gives us sustenance of all herbs alike. In dealing 
with those who did not see as he saw he has sometimes been 





taken to have failed in attack; but never in understanding. In- 
deed: 

Sine Aquinate 

Silet Aristoteles 
is a couplet applicable to many another philosopher who in these 
wearied days of thinking would be unintelligible without the 
authentic comment of Aquinas. If we make bold to offer 
Aquinas to a century sicklied over with an agnosticism of wist- 
ful half-beliefs and a tragic sense of loss, it is primarily for 
the manner and not for the matter of his teaching. The age is 
expectant of a synthesis. But no thinker will achieve or even 
begin a synthesis until the meanest truth wherever found is as 
sacrosanct to him as the merest fragment of the Host was 
sacrosanct to the men of the thirteenth century. 

The task before Aquinas was to synthesize everything true 
about art and science, philosophy and theology, ethics and 
dogma, theology and religion, reason and faith, asceticism and 
mysticism, earth and heaven, man and God. His thought be- 
came like the politics of the period, a crusade. In those days 
of nascent European nationality a crusade was the highest 
achievement of constructive statesmanship. But it would be 
unfair to look on these hecatombs of humanity as sheer lust 
for national expansion. Their final cause was to plant the Cross 
over Jerusalem, and the world. The Crescent with its mere 
quartering of borrowed light was symbolical of a sterility 
which is now historical fact. The contemporaries of Aquinas 
set their minds on finding the fallen Cross and rearing it once 
more as a prophecy not of a waning world but of a world up- 
rising from the tomb. 

Over the empire of thought Aquinas sought to set the Cruci- 
fied. For the moment he was more minded to summon levies 
from the four corners of truth than to organize them in any 
immanent manner. He housed his levies hurriedly in the syn- 
thesis of the credo; for, be it borne in mind, that the credo is 
nothing less than a synthesis. It is not a full synthesis since 
it does not include ethics, except fugitively as “the forgiveness 
of sins.” But all other principles of reason and faith are there 
housed in one family of truth. Indeed no other synthesis is 
so redolent of the God of all consolation. It not only housed 
open-heartedly Redeemer and redeemed, the prodigal son and 
the still more prodigal Father, but couples the name of names 
with all the humility of a Roman governor, Pontius Pilate. 
It is as if we of to-day chaunted in our credos the names of 
Mr. Taft or Mr. Wilson! To me it has always seemed that 
Pontius Pilate, the one man in authority who made an effort 
to save the Saviour, has place in the credo not as one gibbeted 
for our scorn but one remembered for our consolation. How- 
ever that may be, the credo remains on the whole the most 
daring synthesis of the Infinite and the finite—of God and 
Pontius Pilate. 

The Decalogue is a brief Hebrew synthesis of dogma and 
ethics. It begins with belief in God and ends with a command 
not to covert our neighbors’ goods! Between these two Hebrew 
history hangs crucified. Were St. Thomas born again he would 
set to work on making his synthesis organic. For the moment 
it is but a chaplet of beliefs strung loosely on a golden thread 
of faith. This is not the final synthesis. But the modern mind 
will not have begun the serious work of a new philosophy until 
it follows on where Aquinas ended; even as the future will 
have no wider horizon than the present if to-morrow does not 
stand on the shoulders of to-day. 

For this reason it has become a necessity of life to undertake 
a translation of the “Summa” into a language understood by 
millions of sober toilers in thought, word and deed. For the 
lowing of the “Dumb Ox” is but the Vox Populi, the deep 
voice of humanity beseeching men to gather the scattered truths 
of experience and vision into an orb of truth. 

Vincent M’Nasz, 0.P. 
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REVIEWS 


The Vatican. Its History—Its Treasures. New York: 
Letters and Arts Publishing Co. $10.00. 

There is a saying in Europe that all roads lead to Rome, 
which was, and is, true in fact. So that the pious pilgrim 
who wishes to visit the Eternal City and perform his devo- 
tions at the tombs of the Apostles has but to gird up his loins, 
and with a brave heart and a pair of stout legs, set out for 
mighty Rome, Mother and Mistress of the world. As a 
matter of fact the present-day pilgrim does nothing of the 
kind, save on such rare instances as the journey to Rome 
which Mr. Hilaire Belloc performed on foot. He goes by a 
Cook’s tour or joins some Catholic association, and having 
paid his passage, the company sees to the rest. But multi- 
tudes there are who can not conveniently journey to Rome, 
and must be content to make fireside pilgrimages with the 
help of books like this sumptuous volume. 

“The Vatican,” its treasures, the working and administra- 
tion of the papal household are described in this volume with 
clearness, accuracy and literary skill. The contributing 
authors are experts in the various departments they have 
undertaken, This is especially the case in the section on 
the “Vatican Administration,” by Mgr. Paul Maria Baum- 
garten. It is a difficult thing for Catholics who have not 
visited Rome to grasp the extent and wonderful historical 
associations of the Vatican, but in this fine book the past 
lives again, the ancient glories of papal Rome pass before 
our eyes, and the printed word is embellished with a series 
of remarkable reproductions of well-nigh all the wonderful 
things in the Holy Father’s palace. “The Vatican” may be 
considered indeed a standard work on the home of the Popes. 
A study of the volume should always precede a visit to the 
Eternal City, and the book itself will be a valuable addition 


H. C. W. 


to every library. 

France Herself Again. By Ernest DiMNeEtT. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

About four decades ago, France was smitten by some malig- 
nant wizard’s rod, bewitched out of her nobler self, and trans- 
formed into a coarse and vulgar thing. In 1905 a clap of 
thunder roused her from her lethargy and degradation. In the 
March of that year the German Emperor landed at Tangier 
and at the very moment when the French were strenuously en- 
deavoring to widen the sphere of their influence in Morocco, 
proclaimed that its Sultan was “in his eyes an independent 
sovereign and Morocco a country open to all nations without 
any monopoly or annexation.” The Kaiser’s declaration was a 
gage of battle flung down to the French Republic. M. Delcassé, 
France’s strongest man, was at the head of affairs. He wanted 
war. But the army was demoralized by the Dreyfusist agita- 
tion and the spy system of André and Combes. The military 
magazines and stores were empty. The whole country was 
seething with the poisonous ferment of political disunion and 
schism. War, under such conditions, would have been an ab- 
surdity and a crime. But Germany stood firm. Delcassé had 
to be sacrificed. He resigned, and France backed down. The 
country soon realized the stinging blow. In that “clap of 
thunder” as the author calls it, France heard a call to a new 
life. She is heeding it now and becoming herself again. 

Such a theme affords the Abbé Dimnet scope for the keen 
analytical powers he has already manifested in his: “La Pensée 
Catholique dans l’Angleterre contemporaine.” Everywhere the 
work gives evidence of coherent conception in its structure, of ef- 
fective grouping of proof and detail. It carries with it a thoroughly 
French atmosphere of clearness and simplicity. He describes 
in broad outlines the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
country since the Tangier incident. The awakening of the in- 








stinct of self-preservation, the revival of the military spirit, the 
Chamber’s waning prestige, brought on by its venality and greed, 
the diffusion of a new mentality through every rank of society, 
and the reaction against scientism and materialism. The 
chapters dealing with the sordid influence of Freemasonry, In- 
ternational Socialism and Dreyfusism, with Combism, that “ab- 
ject system” as Millerand termed it, are among the best in the 
book. 

It is to be regretted that in a book written by the learned 
abbé for English readers there is little to indicate the priestly 
character of the writer. A more pronounced and Catholic tone 
would have improved the work. , Gambetta, for instance, is 
dealt with too leniently. To call the “Syllabus” a document im 
“which ali the consequences derived from the dogma of liberty 
were anathematized” is unwarranted and unsound. In the re- 
view of the causes of national deterioration, greater stress. 
should have been laid upon the godless education foisted uporm 
the schools, and that other great national crime of the hearth and 
home, which has robbed France of millions of her children. 

Without question France is awaking from her lethargy, but 
to be entirely herself again she must return not only to “a plaim 
and virile Christianity” but to those truly Catholic traditions 
and principles with which her real greatness is identified. 


I.CR. 





The Mason-Bees. By J. Henri Fasre. Translated by 
ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MAtTtos. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50. 

This is another of those charming books by the insects’ 
Homer. The volume consists of eleven essays: in one of these 
the author writes of cats; in another, of red ants; while the 
rest are almost entirely taken up with the mason-bees. M. 
Fabre is a poet as well as a painstaking scientist, and though he 
destroys many a myth, yet he gives the romantic no reason for 
lamentation, for he brings out truths that are stranger than 
fiction. The mason-bee is made to appear a builder of strange 
capacity, skilful within a limited sphere of action, entirely 
stupid and indeed helpless outside that circle. There is at least 
one safe conclusion to be drawn from the book. The mason- 
bee does not reason, it follows instinct blindly, not only failing 
to adapt itself to slight changes in conditions but even showing 
itself entirely helpless when confronted by obstacles which .de- 
prive it for the instant of the guidance of instinct. Scholastic 
philosophers owe another debt of gratitude to Fabre for vindi- 
cating so well, if unconsciously, their doctrine on the essential 
difference between instinct and reason. The author deals some 
sound blows to a certain species of crude evolution. He con- 
siders mimesis “a piece of childishness,” recounts facts that run 
counter to the hypothesis and remarks: 

We have quite enough of these zoological brutalities: man, 

the son of the ape; duty, a foolish prejudice; conscience, a 

lure for the simple; genius, neurosis; patriotism, jingo 

heroics; the soul, a product of protoplasmic energies; God 

a puerile myth. Let us raise the war whoop and go out for 

scalps: we are here only to devour one another, the 

summum bonum is the Chicago packer’s dollar chest. 

Enough, quite enough of that, without having transforma- 

tion next, to break down the social law of work. 


This may be amusing but there is a truth in it, which is none 
the less convincing because of its dramatic setting. R. H. T. 





The Ivy Hedge. By Maurice Francis EcGan. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $1.35. 

The hedge is of poison ivy, planted around his palatial resi- 
dence in one of the Jersey suburbs of New York by Morton, the 
“Can King’; and without and within its circle grow poverty 
and luxury, the grasping and socially ambitious rich and the 
despoiled and socialistic poor, schemes of reform and aggrand- 
izement and sundry other problems, persons, classes and modern 
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developments, until the hedge is burned down, the evils it typifies 
are diminished or extinguished, and everything and everybody 
are parceled off so rapidly and happily that one is forcibly re- 
minded that “this world is all a fleeting show,” though hardly 
“for man’s illusion given.’ The 331 lively pages constitute a 
large canvas of American life. The Coyne family, prevented 
by poverty from enjoying the distinction of descent from the 
most celebrated witch that was hanged at Salem, occupy the 
centre; and around them are cleverly grouped Mrs. Trevanion 
of Wales whose “second sight” enables her to see the right thing 
first; a Gallo-Irish couturiére who is queenly in French, and 
Irish in English and noble in both; Madame Bianca, an actress 
and also a character of delightful distinctiveness, and several 
sets of Jews, promoters, seamstresses, monopolists, agitators, re- 
formers and clergymen. The incidents and the four or five con- 
versions are rather hurried, but motives and expositions are 
sound and the interest is sustained by humor, aphorisms, and the 
cunning of a practised hand. A notable feature is the treatment 
of the professional “Catholic” politician. The book will enhance 
Dr. Egan’s reputation as a Catholic novelist. M. K. 





The Charm of Ireland. By Burton E. STEPHENSON. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

In a large, well-printed octavo volume of 564 pages, Mr. 
Stephenson gives an account of his trip through Ireland in 
the early summer of last year. His route is the usual one, a 
passage through the mountain fringe of the island, with an 
added excursion to the great inland plain at Athlone and to 
the site of the “Deserted Village.” The places have been 
described and photographed times unnumbered, yet it is safe 
to say that the author’s narrative will be read with interest, 
not only by strangers, but also by those familiar with the 
scenes from actual residence or from visits from without. 
The reason is that the writer brings to his task sympathy 
and knowledge. He is familiar with the authentic history of 
the race as well as of their traditions, legends and poetry, 
and his sympathy is genuine, yet not such as -to blind him to 
the faults of the people, and make him hostile to the English, 
despite the stupid anomalies and criminal selfishness of 
British admininstration, He is not Irish, he is not English, 
he is not a braggart Yankee, who sees nothing praiseworthy 
beyond his own day, or the precincts of his own voting dis- 
trict or county. He is a trained, broad-minded observer and 
a master of expression, who tells plainly and readably what 
he observes. That does not imply that he can not make mis- 
takes, as in Gaelic words, for example, though his mistakes 
are few and unimportant. He notes the fact that the stage 
Irishman is not to be found in Ireland, and he has no record 
of a mud hovel, familiar only to those who have never lived 
in Ireland. He finds but little enthusiasm for Home Rule, 
as the people suspect they are getting a charter for a 
national debating society and very little else. So also he sur- 
mizes that Ulster Unionism is much of a “bluff.” Those not 
familiar with Ireland have a treat in store for them in Mr. 
Stephenson's book. r. 5. Ds 


New 





Philosophy, What is it? By F. B. Jevons, Litt.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

These lectures were written for workingmen and, as might 
be expected, contain nothing of interest to the student of 
philosophy. Materialism, idealism and scepticism are rejected 
on broad grounds.- There is not a little repetition in these 
chapters and in consequence they make tiresome reading. 
Professor Jevons is much clearer and safer in his explanation 
of what philosophy isn’t than in his explanation of what 
philosophy is. True, he is a realist, admits the freedom of 
the will and concludes that our experience of the world and 
life can only be explained by postulating the existence of a 


perfect Personality, God: “We can if we will, do His will, 
and draw near to Him both in our hearts and in our actions. 
But to draw near to Him we must love Him with all our 
heart and with all our soul, and must love our neighbor as 
ourself.” All this sounds quite orthodox, but in what sense 
does Professor Jevons understand it? Is he, like many other 
philosophers who speak with reverence of God, a pantheist? 
In the chapter on “Personality and the Whole” there are not 
a few passages which seem to point directly that way. This 
suggests a word of warning. It might be well for the average 
Catholic to take expert advice before reading books or articles 
written by non-Catholic philosophers or pseudo-philosophers. 
A bit of ridicule lightly aimed at some principle of Catholic 
philosophy; false theories hidden under obscure terms and 
treatment; conclusions which at their face value may be 
sound, but which, in the author’s sense, are absolutely un- 
sound, are of not infrequent occurrence in such writings. It 
is hard at times, even for the trained mind, to discover their 
badness. What wonder then if the unwary reading them, absorb 
all unconsciously much that may be harmful to reason, faith 
and morals. One can not be too careful when interests so 
vital are at stake. Ww. Ss 





Women of the Classics. By Mary Strurceon. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50. 

This is a very readable account, generously interspersed 
with excerpts from some of the best recent metrical transla- 
tions, of the heroines in Homer and the Greek tragedians, Dido 
being added from the pages of Virgil. The feminist author 
says that “mere men,” having had a monopoly of works on 
the classics, have not treated adequately the gallery of 
gentle or dreadful dames and demoiselles of that elder day, 
but now that petticoated A.M.’s, Ph.D’s and Litt.D’s are, if 
not yet so numerous as the trousered species, fully as clever, 
that old iniquity has had its day and ceased to be. The book is 
welcome, and the performance is worthy of her contention. 
The wholesome reticence she mentions as practised by Homer, 
she carries into her pages, too. Those who have not had ac- 
quaintance with charming Nausicaa, will find in their intro- 
duction to her here that she is charming still, and if they 
do not find Clytemnestra amiable, well, neither did lordly 
Agamemnon, king of men. Many of the artistic photo- 
gravures that illustrate the volume throw light on the 
heroines’ characters, but some of the pictures are not at all 
becoming or appropriate, that of the chaste Cassandra, for 
instance, and of the modest Phaedra. But these objectionable 
illustrations can be removed. A. P. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The “Christian” novel is, more often than not, a very flabby 
affair at best, and perhaps Mrs. Kate Langley Bosher might 
not entirely care for the epithet “Christian” applied to “How 
It Happened” (Harper, $1.00). For all that there is something 
very Christian in the old Christmas spirit of love, the softening 
of hearts, and good cheer, which is charmingly set out by this 
gifted lady. It is the story of a young man and woman sep- 
arated, who are at length brought together by a very uncon- 
ventional little girl. The theme is not a new one, but the reader 
is not dragged through the puddle of the underworld to a happy 
conclusion; which seems, unhappily, to be the general novitiate 
for being “happy ever after.” The book will make a delightful 
gift for Christmas, and is a welcome addition to the store of 
clean fiction. 





It is so imperative that American Catholics should thoroughly 
understand the ruthless nature of the persecution “Liberalism” 





has been inflicting on the Church in Mexico that the current 
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issue of Catholic Mind devotes its pages to giving an account 
of the outrages endured by our coreligionists beyond the Rio 
Grande. The number opens with a paper on “Mexican Liberal- 
ism” written by a prominent member of the Catholic party in 
our neighboring republic. Then follows a selection of affida- 
vits made by those who have witnessed the horrors they describe. 
Next come some of the decrees the Liberals have issued for 
the “reformation” of the Church, and the issue ends with a 
translation of the letter recently sent by the Holy Father to 
the Archbishop of Mexico. The “atrocities” here detailed should 
be of more concern to Americans than are the horrors of the 
great war now raging in Eurepe, because our Government can 
hardly be acquitted of a share of responsibility for the present 
condition of the Church in Mexico. 


Mr. Louis E. Cadieux’s “Practical Talks with the Christian 
Child” (American Book Co., $0.20), is a little volume that 
deserves a cordial welcome from every Catholic teacher in 
the land. This “brief manual of manners and morals,” is 
meant to be a text-book for the upper grammar grades. In 
short chapters, followed by thought-provoking questions, the 
author admirably explains the importance of forming good 
habits in childhood, and then tells how boys and girls who 
are well-bred, conduct themselves at home, at church, at 
play, at school and in public, and adds excellent little chapters 
on conversation, reading and letter-writing. As elementary 
education that is thorough, means teaching children not only re- 
ligion, reading, writing and arithmetic, but good manners too, 
our teachers should find Mr. Cadieux’s “Practical Talks” of 


great value in the classroom. 


The capable editor of “The Boys’ Book of Battles” 
(Houghton, $2.00) has packed into more than 400 pages forty- 
one good selections in prose and verse, describing some of 
the great combats of history. The matter is arranged in 
chronological order with a view to showing the development 
of warfare from the earliest times to the present day. So 
the volume begins with “The Victory Over the Khita,” as 
described by Pen-ta-ur, the Egyptian poet, in 1326 B. C., and 
ends with an account of a battle in mid-air which Sergeant 
Werner, of the German Aviation Corps had last summer with 
an English biplane. Between are such famous pieces as 
Hugo’s “Waterloo,” Macaulay’s “Naseby,” Froissart’s “Crécy” 
ind Thucydides’ “Platea.” The illustrations help to make 


the volume an attractive holiday book 


Some account of “Early American Churches” (Doubleday, 
$2.80) illustrated with more than one hundred full-page photo- 
graphs of exteriors and interiors, has been prepared by Aymar 
Embury II, a name that looks quite royal and dynastic. He 
describes Protestant churches built in the villages and towns of 
the Atlantic seaboard from 1632 to 1843, St. Luke’s at Smith- 
field. Va., and the “Ship Meeting House,” at Hingham, Mass., 
being the oldest. For the most part, the edifices in the illustra- 
tions are plain buildings obviously meant just to sit in, for in 
colonial times and after, the chief act of worship, so called, was 
listening to a long sermon. The author has found in the East 
no Catholic church that he deems of sufficient antiquity and 
architectural beauty to merit a place in his book. For both rea- 
sons, however, it would seem that the Baltimore Cathedral built 
by Latrobe in 1821; St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, dating from 1732, 
and St. Mary’s in the same city, erected in 1763, to name but 
a few of our old churches, are as worthy of mention, surely, as 
are half the meeting houses Mr. Embury describes. 

“The Hand of Mercy” (Kenedy, $1.00) is a collection of thirty- 
three stories originally contributed, with a few exceptions, to the 
Missionary magazine by the Rev. Richard W. Alexander. The 








tales are simple accounts of actual experiences had by a mission 
priest—Hannah Southwick has prepared a seasonable booklet 
called “Little Contemplations on the ‘O Anthems’” (T. R. Mar- 
vin & Son, Boston). Taking the nine anthems that precede and fol- 
low the “Magnificat” in the Church’s office from December 17 to 
December 25 inclusive, the author develops after the Ignatian 
method, nine practical meditations well suited for a novena in 
preparation for Christmas.—‘The Dramatic Version of ‘The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol’ ” (Houghton, $0.60) is an adaptation by * 
Kate Douglas Wiggin of her delightful story. The kindness of 
the lame child, Carol Bird, in planning for the poor alley family 
a happy Christmas in her father’s mansion will win an audience, 
while all must laugh at the Ruggleses’ preparations for the great 
Christmas dinner. Throughout the play there is an artistic blend- 
ing of the comic and the pathetic. The fact that the book gives 
directions for a production with rather modest as well as with 
elaborate stage effects, places the play within the capacity of 
most children. 


The fourteenth number of the “Catholic Library” is the 
first volume of Blessed John Fisher’s “Commentary on the 
Seven Penitential-: Psalms” (Herder, $0.30) edited with 
preface and glossary by J. S. Phillimore, M.A. The book 
was first published in 1509, reprinted as a literary curiosity 
in 1876 and as a devotional work in 1888. Professor Phillimore 
by adapting the spelling but not the diction of the author 
has made the book of no less value to the student of six- 
teenth-century English than to the lover of ascetical works, 
for the “Commentary” is as remarkable for its vigorous 
language as for its solid piety. The editor has contributed 
an excellent preface in which he lays bare the popular 
fallacy that there was no English literature worthy of the 
name until the Elizabethan Protestants began to write. In 
the “spacious times” of “Good Queen Bess” there was no 
room for a Campion, a Southwell, an Allen or a Stapleton, 
while the earlier works of Fisher and More were studiously 
forgotten. Professor Phillimore writes: “We have names 
enough to keep a footing even during the hundred years 
when Anglican and English looked most like becoming syn- 
onyms, before the thin overlay of the new religion had 
shrunk much: Crashaw, Dryden and Pope.” Along with 
this book of sermons should be read Father Bridgett’s ad- 
mirable biography of their martyred author. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Amministrazione Civilta Cattolica, Rome: 
I Gesuiti dalle Origini ai Nostri Giorni. P. Rosa, S.J. 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
Elsass, Lothringen & Ejinsiedeln. Von Dr. P. Odilo Ringholz, O.S.B. 
$0.35; Jugenbrot. Von P. Ambros Zurcher, O.S.B. $0.80. 


Burns & Oates, Ltd., London: 
How to Help the Dead. A Translation of St. Augustine, by Mary H. 
Allies. is.; The Valiant Woman. By Archbishop Landriot. 2s, 


Devin-Adair Co., New York: 
A Far Away Princess. By Christian Reid. $1.35. 


Dolphin Press, Philadelphia : 
With My Parish. Edited by James Loomis, M.D. $0.60; Life of St. 
Columban. By George Metlake. $2.00. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City: 
The Kaiser. Edited by Asa Don Dickinson. $2.00. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Legends of King Arthur and His Knights By Janet MacDonald Clark. 
Illustrated by W. H. Margetson. $2.50; Pinocchio. By Collodi. $0.F0; A 
fasket of Plums. By Lawson Wood. $0.50; The War Week by Week. 
By Edward S. Martin. $1.00, 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Vexilla Regis. A Book of Devotions on Behalf of All Affected by the 
War. Translated and Arranged by Very Rev. Mgr. Benson. $0.50. 


Merrymount Press, Boston: 
Pico della Mirandola: A Platonik Discourse Upon Love. Translated by 
Thomas Stanley, and Edited by Edmund G. Gardner. $3.00; Giovanni 
della Casa: The Galateo—Of Manners and Behaviour. Edited by J. E. 
Springarn. $3.00. 

Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn.: 
Essays on Milton. By Elbert N. S. Thompson. $1.35, 
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EDUCATION 


Why Send Girls to School? 

66 Y grandmamma has said, poor old lady, she is dead, 

long ago,” that schools are not what they were when 
she was a girl. One may well hesitate to quote his grand- 
mother in these days of destructive criticism; but for all that, 
many will feel that the years which rested so lightly upon that 
venerable lady, quenched the vigor of her intellect, as little as 
they dimmed the lambent light of her eyes. “Ah, Mr. Pick- 
wick,” says Mrs. Wardle of a century ago, as her fine old hand 
smoothes down the lavender-colored silk, “young people were 
very different when I was a girl.” “No doubt of that, Ma’am,” 
replies the gallant philosopher, “and that’s the reason why I 
would make much of the few that have any trace of the old 
stock.” 

I never knew my respective grandmothers, Susanna and 
Elizabeth: that is my loss, shortening by two links the chain 
which binds me a willing captive to the past. But aided by the 
memory of some old daguerreotypes and paintings, I can see 
little Elizabeth and Susanna in my mind’s eye. They differ, 
indeed, from their great-granddaughters. I need not detail for 
you these quaint little maidens, with their queer, old-fashioned 
flounces and furbelows, as I remember them in pictures that 
were painted by “one whose best was not over well.” You have 
them in your own home, doubtless; or if, alas, as often happens, 
the dust of the lumber room is on them, you can find them 
again in Doctor Holmes’ “Dorothy Q.” 


SUSANNA AT SCHOOL 


Susanna went to Miss Bristow’s School for Young Ladies 
long before she held that title, save by brevet. I grieve to say 
that at this period, she was a little heretic, and was taught her 
letters in connection with “In Adam’s Fall, We sinned all,” and 
“Heaven to Find, The Bible Mind.” I don’t know whether little 
girls learned to read more quickly in those golden days, but 
before long, Susanna’s finger was tracing such sounding lines 
as these: 

Since the Sunshine of the Gospel of Jesus Christ has risen 
amongst us; since we are loosed from the Bands of Ignor- 
ance and Superstition; since every Protestant believes it 
it his Duty to promote Christian Knowledge; certainly it 
will be confess’d, that all Improvements in Learning ought 
to be encouraged: And consequently that they deserve our 
particular Regard, who study to make the first Steps firm 
and easy. For, the Man seldom clears himself of those ill 
Faculties, which are contracted in his tender Age: So, 
says Solomon, Train up a Child in the Way he should go, 
and in old Age he will not depart from it. 


This is indeed an overt plea ad misericordiam on the part 
of the teacher. But I doubt if Susanna needed aught to 
heighten her appreciation of the virtue and abilities of Miss 
Bristow, who besides Arithmetick and Grammar, taught the 
senior girls the Use of Globes. The small fingers that labor- 
iously traced in round childish hand, Susanna Brown Her Book, 
are dust these many years; yellowed and faded the samplers, 
her stint of a Saturday afternoon. I even believe that at 
Georgetown, whither she repaired on becoming a little papist, 
she was taught to make wax flowers, objects of art which time 
has mercifully deleted. Other works of her hands still remain, 
cherished lovingly in a certain old cedar-chest. I am ill at 
these numbers, for I do not know the terms whereby these 
tokens of her childhood days may be briefly described. But, 
you took a piece of cardboard, red or white, and sometimes gold 
or silver, pierced full of small holes; and through the holes 
you drew strands of parti-colored silk or worsted; and when 
the work was finished, you read against the gay background, 
“God is Love,” “Love One Another.” I don’t know what you 
call these articles. One rarely sees them nowadays, for they 





are as fashionable as a photograph album on a marble-topped 
table in the centre of the “parlor.” 

Of course, she learned other things: Sewing and Literature 
and Politeness, and the Harp, Christian Doctrine, Sacred and 
Profane History, Writing and Dancing and Drawing, with a 
quantity of other matters, tending to refine the Female Mind. 
It is true that when Susanna came home from her convent 
school, bearing her diploma, tied with a wide blue ribbon, she 
had never heard of Laplace, or the Encyclopedists; and as for 
biology, she could not have told you whether that was a disease 
or a heresy. But she knew quite well why the Lord had made 
her, and she was intelligent enough to acknowledge that she was 
woefully ignorant of by far the largest section of the field of 
human knowledge. Also she knew how to take care of a home. 
I am inclined to think that a school which effects all this, may 
be said to educate its pupils. 


Earty VicTorIAN AIMS 


My venerable grandmother was right when she said that 
schools are not what they were when she was a girl. Grand- 
mother was not a philosopher. She did not know the place of 
evolution in pedagogy. So gently had time dealt with her, 
that she knew only that the world was more noisy and bustling 
than it used to be; not that men and women had changed their 
ways of thinking almost as much as they had changed their 
means of transportation. But even in grandmother's time, there 
was much talk of the higher education of women. In 1798, 
Mary Wollstonecraft published her “Vindication of Women’s 
Rights,” and discussed the matter in terms which excluded her 
from the ranks of right-minded Females. Fifty years later, 
Tennyson wrote his “Princess,” which besides much prose, 
really has something in it besides the line about the sweet girl- 
graduate. Queen’s College at London opened its doors about 
this time, and a few years later, the world first read “Aurora 
Leigh.” 

It is, of course, a mistake to judge the numerous “female 
academies” of the second quarter of the nineteenth century, by 
prevailing academic standards. Yet, when due allowance has 
been made, it must be admitted that, rated by any proper educa- 
tional standard, many of them hardly merited the name of in- 
stitutions of learning. It is only.fair to add, that the majority 
of them made no pretension.to be considered such. They were 
satisfied if they could impart a fair knowledge of the elementary 
subjects. Their real value lay in their endeavor to make their 
pupils, not well-informed, but good and wholesome children. 
“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will, be clever,” might have 
been the legend written over their doorways. 


Tue New Broom 


A change was called for, and it came. The new broom swept 
away much that was good in Susanna’s early Victorian school. 
It is a trite saying, though by no means a trite practice, that 
school programs and discipline must hold in view the position 
which the majority of the pupils will occupy in life. Seventy 
years ago, the training of girls implied that practically all of 
them would remain within a domestic circle. True the world 
has changed since those simple days. Yet even to-day, what is 
the place in life to which most of our Catholic girls will be 
called? There are no figures at hand, but it is probably cor- 
rect to say that ninety per cent. of them will ultimately preside 
over homes of their own. In view of these approximately cor- 
rect figures, we may ask ourselves, seriously, whether or flot 
our schools are fitting their pupils to become home-makers. 

Mr. Leigh Hodges wrote some years ago in the North Ameri- 
can Review, that the development of the convent girl’s domestic 
traits was singularly complete: 


The convent-bred girl has long been accepted as a model 
of sweet, useful womanhood, possessed of refinements and 
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accomplishments which add a distinct charm to her natural 
attractions, and it is a consideration of first importance that 
the development of her domestic traits is singularly com- 
plete. 


Self-respect, modesty, a bright and easy charity, obedience, 
sacrifice, love of God above all things and love of one’s neigh- 
bor for His sake, the virtues which make home-life possible and 
holy, are the very virtues upon which the .convent school will 
lay most stress. But home-making has its practical side, and 
calls for arts not within the scope of the Catechism. Arabella 
may be a perfect angel, but she must expect Edward to be a 
bit “sniffy” after a while, if absorbed in the “Life of St. Rose 
of Lima,” she lets the biscuits burn, or forgets to have dinner 
ready against Edward’s home-coming. Mother Stuart, who 
wrote most wisely of the education of girls, held that a convent 
girl should “reach independence in the practical arts of life.” 
By this she meant that the girl should know how to sew, cook, 
nurse, choose and direct her servants, and in emergency, take 
their place. How many schools train their girls to this practical 
independence? A wise old nun, who after more than sixty years 
in the same convent as pupil and religious went to take a high 
place in heaven, used to recall how when she was a school girl, 
the pupils not only kept all their garments in repair, but actually 
made most of them! “But, now, many of our little ladies can’t 
even sew on a button, and they don’t care to learn.” 


TRAINING FOR HoME MAKING 


In these days, when the factors of pleasure and idleness are 
growing so strong, it would seem that home-making courses 
could find no more fitting refuge than our convent schools, 
In training the children to habits based upon supernatural 
virtue, our religious teachers can not be equalled. The value of 
the work which they have done in this country for the Church 
and for society, is simply incalculable. There is little fear that 
in the making of school programs, our convent schools will 
suffer from the lack of a sanely conservative policy. With the 
simplicity of the dove, our teaching sisters combine, as a rule, 
much of the wisdom of the serpent. They know quite well that 
since the vast majority of their pupils are not called to the re- 
ligious life, they must be prepared for “life in the world.” I 
think they would agree with Mr. Herbert Spencer that no man 
ever fell in love with a woman because she understood Italian; 
that no Edwin was ever brought to Angelina’s feet because she 
could talk German. Their pupils must live in the world, and 
they want to make them, as Longfellow’s poet wrote, “as pure 
as water and as good as bread,” and in this, their success is 
marvelous. Perhaps I speak as one mad, but it seems to me 
that the humble home-making courses would, under their re- 
ligious care, help them to form even better home-makers than 
they have given us in the past. It really does not make a great 
deal of difference whether or not Priscilla can play the Moon- 
light Sonata, or read M. Bazin in the original. It does matter 
a great deal whether or not Priscilla has learned the art of 
making her home the brightest, cheerfullest spot on earth. 


Fa: ae 


SOCIOLOGY 


Social Legislation and Juvenile Delinquency 

T would not be a difficult task to run over a file of newspapers 
| gathered at random from half a dozen American cities, and 
from their dismal police columns, compile a fairly complete 
anthology of juvenile crime. “What is drawing our youth into 
criminal paths in such appalling numbers?” asks the Chicago 
Tribune. “Police records have repeatedly shown that it is not 
the hardened criminal, but the young crook who is terrorizing 
both police officers and the public. Once out on a criminal 
errand, he will not stop short of murder to carry out his criminal 


] designs.” “Just now,” writes the editor of the New York 
Sun, “the ‘Gophers’ are said to be in active eruption. Two 
things are particularly noticeable about these occurrences. One 
is that the youths who belong to gangs are said to be crazed 
with cocaine. The other is, that they are armed to the teeth. 
After one shooting, four revolvers were picked up in the street, 
where the gangsters had dropped them.” “There is imperative 
need for very serious, sober, searching thought,” are the open- 
ing words of an editorial in the Detroit Free Press, “about the 
declaration of Warden Simpson of the Jackson prison, that 
the average age of prisoners in the State penal institutions in 
1914, is eight years younger than the average ten years ago in 
Michigan, and that in the same period, juvenile delinquency has 
increased five-fold.” “Boys, fifteen and sixteen years old,” re- 
ported the first police deputy in Chicago, a few weeks ago, “are 
going wrong, seriously wrong, in increasing numbers. They 
are taken into court, where instead of being punished, they are 
given a few words of advice, and then dismissed to go out and 
grow up committing some more crime. Talky-talky advice 
doesn't stop a majority of them, by a good margin.” 


More Law AND More LAWLESSNESS 


Glance at your local paper, and note the proportion of boys 
and girls still in their teens, who figure in the police records. 
The journals quoted in the preceding paragraph, observe that 
this “crime-wave” is reaching its height in a period in which 
social legislation is approaching a maximum. This is equivalent 
to saying that this vast amount of new law has not prevented 
a marked increase in the violation of laws that are older than 
the Ten Commandments. “What is the use of it all,” asks the 
New York Sun, “if drugs and guns are still within easy reach 
of a semi-criminal element who break loose from time 
to time and shoot up the streets?” A striking editorial para- 
graph in the Detroit Free Press, sums up the failure of our 
boasted social legislation to lessen the juvenile crime: 


One point that impresses itself strongly in connection 
with Warden Simpson’s report, is the incongruous cir- 
cumstance that the period of deterioration cited by the 
warden of the State prison, is the very period in which 
devices, legal, philanthropic and educational, for the pro- 
tection and proper moulding of the youth, have blos- 
somed forth as roses in springtime. The juvenile court, 
the probation plan, the farm colony, the propaganda for 
the inculcation of morals and sex hygiene in the public 
schools, have all opened into their fullness in the last 
decade. Never has the juvenile delinquent been handled 
as elaborately and as exhaustively as he is to-day. Never 
have the courts inquired as solicitously into the budding 
peccadillos which bear germs of future misconduct. Never 
before was so much prominence given the “germ theory” 
in morals. Never before were youngsters as tenderly and 
as thoroughly regulated by the State. Then why this 
appalling deterioration of the youth of the common- 
wealth? .. The reason lies in the notorious and 
lamentable decrease in parental oversight of the young. 
Fathers and mothers are being relieved more and more 
of their natural responsibilities by the State. . . . Parents 
are showing themselves content, even anxious, to turn 
their duties over to the courts and the public school 
teachers. Mothers seem to think that having borne 
children, they have done their full duty and the State 
should do the rest. In consequence, children are left 
largely free to drown themselves in floods of frivolity, 
vice and crime. 

Not one word of this indignant indictment is new to Catholic 
social workers. For years they have noted the tendency of 
social legislation to break down the parental sense of responsi- 
bility. Catholics are willing to admit and encourage what is 
good in social legislation. They recognize that it is the State 
which must protect the citizen in those things in which he can 
not protect himself. They believe that the State not only may, 
but must, abolish public sources of immorality and injustice by 





removing their authors and abettors from the pale of society. 
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But they do not admit that law can take the place of religion. 
Their plea that legislation alone can do but little for our boys 
and girls, has been lost in the wild outcry of sociological cranks 
whose mania is, that the social evils which now stalk abroad at 
noonday, can be forever laid to rest by legislation. Catholics 
have met this argument by showing, that for the increase in 
legislation, we have an increase in juvenile lawlessness. Only 
an unreasoning devotion to an ideal conceived in defiance of 
facts, can blind certain modern sociologists to the truth that 
this legislation has utterly failed to get at the root of the evil. 


THE BrokKEN HoME 


Back of the major portion of the army of ruined children, 
we find the broken home. Back of the broken home, we find 
the violation of God’s law. Jimmy Smith’s father is a drunk- 
ard; his mother is that, and worse. There is nothing in his 
surroundings to help him to lead a decent life; there is every- 
thing to drag him down to the low level of his parents. As 
for Jimmy’s sister, from the very time she was able to notice 
anything at all, this broken home began the process, not only of 
breaking down all that naturally safeguards a girl, but of sup- 
plying her with those ideals which lead by swift and certain 
steps to a ruined life. Such homes are nurseries of vice, and 
their number can be learned from the records of the Children’s 
Court in any large community. Of 1,307 delinquent children 
before the St. Louis court, for instance, in the years 1908-09, 
52 per cent. came from broken homes. Federal reports show 
that more than sixty per cent. of the number of delinquent girls, 
are the product of homes which are not “normal.” 

Saloons, dance halls, tenements, bad as they often are, can not 
be made to bear the whole blame for the increase of juvenile 
waywardness. It is quite untrue that external environment 
necessarily leads to juvenile delinquency. It is equally untrue to 
hold, as modern sociologists seem to affirm, that the removal of 
untoward external environment will do away with juvenile delin- 
quency. Even though they live in the heart of a slum district, 
children can be protected from the occasion of wrongdoing by 
efficient parental authority, and in the absence of this parental 
authority, or its equivalent, children born in palaces may, and do, 
go down into the pit. “Slum poison,” as the Chicago Tribune 
wisely notes, “is daily counteracted in thousands of tenement 
homes where parents fulfil] their duties to their children,” and 
“affiliate them with elevating school and church connections.” 
There are Catholic girls, as every priest knows, who in the midst 
of the most sordid environments, are telling again in their daily 
lives, the beautiful story of Agnes and Cecilia; Catholic boys 
whose ceaseless struggle against the vileness which they meet on 
every side, shows them to be of that valiant band whose violence 
bears away the kingdom of heaven. The Catholic sociologist 
will agree that environments which are morally unhealthful have 
no right to exist; that they should be removed by force of law, 
if no other force can do away with them. But he will not admit 
that man is the toy of environment. He knows that by the help 
of supernatural religion men and women can rise above it. 


GopLess SocioLocy 


We are losing our time and our effectiveness, if we persist 
in acting on the theory that reformation of life and manners, 
public or private, is exclusively, or even largely, a question of 
sociology or economics. Ignore the influence of supernatural 
religion, and you make real reformation impossible. The curse 
of this modern sociology is that God has no part in it. It is 
not a remedy, but a poison. It drugs, it stupefies; it numbs the 
consciousness of present pain and all seems well until the 
soporific power of the poison has spent itself, and the social 
body awakens to the fact that no lasting cure has been effected. 
First show us that you can cure a cancerous growth by dusting 
it carefully with talcum powder, and we shall be ready to admit 


that social legislation which ignores God, can reform evils. 
which have been brought about by violation of God’s law. 
There is no hope of social reform except in a return to Chris- 
tian manners, said Leo XIII. This is the creed of the Catholic 
sociologist. 


Tue One Erricient REMEDY 


All this is said with the certain knowledge, that the modern 
sociologist, who at present seems to hold the field, will consider 
it reactionary, bigoted, narrow and impractical. But hard words 
break no bones; nor do they move the Catholic sociologist from 
his position. If the home of the future is to be a real home, we 
must put supernatural religion deep into the hearts of the 
children, the home makers or home breakers, of the years to 
come. Religion, taught by word and example, must permeate 
our homes. We can not afford to send our children into the 
chilling atmosphere of the school that knows not God. If we 
are wise, we will not allow ourselves to forget, that the fathers 
and mothers of the broken homes about us, were not born de- 
graded, nor will we be unmindful of the possibility, that in the 
hearts of our own children, there may be tendencies which, if 
permitted to strike root, will insure more broken homes in 
future generations. The ideal Catholic home is easily described. 
In sanctity, it yields only to the altar on which we offer the un- 
blemished sacrifice. It is the foundation of civilized society. 
It is the nursery of saints and heroes. It is a society to whose 
head God Himself has committed rights that are inalienable, 
rights with which the State can interfere only at its peril. For 
the rights of the family, the Church has stood unmoved through 
storms of persecution, nor will she to-day allow that they may 
be invaded on the plea of “social betterment.” Around the family 
she has thrown the protection of her Sacraments; for the sake 
of one trembling woman, who begged that the honor of her 
dishonored womanhood might be righted, she withstood the 
wrath of the conqueror of Europe, threatening her with extinc- 
tion in the realms of France. 

Again, to the typical modern sociologist, this is the raving 
of madness. But it is the unchanging and unchangeable posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church. Grace, through prayer and the 
Sacraments, not statute law, is the direct and Christ-appointed 
means of reformation and sanctification. And as she holds that 
on the preservation of the thoroughly Christian home, depends 
the continuance of our civilization, so does she alone, seri- 
ously and consistently endeavor to close the mart of ruined 
children, by making the home all that God intended it to be. 

Pau. L. BLAKELY. S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


A statistical study of Cook County, Illinois, marriages and 
divorces, recently issued by the county clerk, shows that of 
2,660 marriages contracted during a given period, 482, or 
something over 18 per cent. ended in divorce before the ex- 
piration of a year. “Hasty and improvident marriages,” com- 
ments the clerk, “are fairly certain to issue in divorce.” To 
give the intending couple some time for reflection, it has 
been suggested in a number of localities, that they be re- 
quired to file with the proper authorities, two or three 
declarations of their intention, before the license can be is- 
sued. This would in a manner, be a return to the Catholic 
custom of “calling the banns,” and would doubtless be the 
means of preventing many a hasty and unhallowed “marriage.” 
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“The twilight has fallen upon the political quacks,” writes 
the Boston Transcript, commenting upon the recent elections. 
The long-suffering people of a certain Western State, who 
had been led to believe that almost everything except the 
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motion of the planets might be regulated by the State Legis- 
lature, have at last risen in revolt. The New York Sun thus 
recounts their action: 

They voted against the easier amendment of the State 
Constitution, against the initiative and referendum, against 
the recall of elective officers (not including judges), 
against insurance by the State, against the submission of 
constitutional amendments by the Legislature to the peo- 
ple upon petition to the former. In short, the State so 
long the forcing bed and experiment station of “direct” 
government and newfangled nostrums is distinctly “re- 
actionary.” So is Oregon, its only rival in the political 
patent medicine habit. 

“Now it is Denver,” says the New York Evening Post, 
“which discovers that commission government does not auto- 
matically bring on the millennium. How much depends on 
the men who work the machinery!” If we gave more time 
to the proper education of the children, the public officials of 
the future, and spent less time in devising new ways of mak- 
ing virtuous by law, perhaps the State and municipal 
government of the next generation might be more satisfactory. 


men 





The first convention of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnz met in New York on November 27, and con- 
tinued in session for three days. This convention marks the 
movement, the importance of which can 
hardly be overestimated. Up to within recent years, the con- 
vent schools basked in the sunshine of popular favor. The 
factors whose interest it was to attack the parochial school 
and the Catholic college, usually passed them by without 
remark. There is reason to believe that this attitude of 
aloofness is changing, and that the convent school will soon 
be subjected to sharp and unfriendly criticism. Criticism, 
our convent schools need not fear; but to defend themselves 
against the almost inevitable hostility which seems to govern 
the non-Catholic mind when it undertakes to review Catholic 
interests, organization is needed. The Federation represents 
nearly one thousand schools, academies and colleges in this 
country and Canada. The following ladies were chosen as 
officers for the coming year: President, Miss Clare I. Cogan, 
Brooklyn (St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.) ; first vice- 
president, Mrs. R. F. Small, Toronto (St. Joseph’s College, 
Toronto); second vice-president, Mrs, Frank Hahn, Dayton, 
O. (Notre Dame Academy, Dayton); corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Hester Sullivan, Brooklyn (St. Elizabeth’s College, 
Convent Station, N. J.); financial secretary, Miss Irene Cul- 
len, Brooklyn (St. Joseph’s Academy, Brentwood, L. I.); re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. John McEniry, Moline, Ill. (National 
Federation, Alumnz, Sisters of Charity, B. V. M.); chairman, 
Press Committee, Miss Regina Fisher, Philadelphia (Mt. St. 
Joseph’s Collegiate Institute, Chestnut Hill, Pa.); chairman, 
Executive Committee, Mrs. James J. Sheeran, Brooklyn (St. 
Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.). A constitution will be 
drawn up during the year and submitted at the next annual 
convention in Chicago in Thanksgiving week, 1915. 


beginning of a 


The following letter, found on the body of a young semi- 
narian killed in the battle of the Marne, is published in the 
November issue of the Jrish Rosary: 

9th September, 1914, 5 o’clock in the evening. 

My Goop anp DEAR ONES: When you receive this let- 
ter, either your Daudau will have left for heaven, or 
some charitable Germans will have carried him from the 
battlefield. Towards lialf-past six o’clock yesterday 
morning, the 8th of September, while you were at Mass, 
according to the design of the Most Holy Providence, 
in the thick of the fight I was hit by a ball, which passed 
through my hip, and I fell. I am in the same place still, 
for, by a resemblance with my sweet Saviour Jesus, of 
which I am truly unworthy, I am veritably nailed to my 
cross, being unable to move my leg a single fraction. 

While I do not stir, my wound scarcely hurts me, but I 





suffer much from thirst. My mind is tranquil, and I 
feel at peace. With my crucifix before me, I await the 
will of the good God in prayer. You know that, before 
leaving, I offered up my life as a sacrifice, and I renewed 
this offering many times since yesterday morning. I 
renew it again now with whatever it may please God to 
add or take away. I do not fear death; I have seen it too 
near, as I see it at this moment: it has nothing of horror, 
for it brings happiness. As for yourselves, I implore 
of you that your grief be silent, resigned, and almost 
joyful. My great sorrow is to leave you; but I know 
that I shall meet you again soon. 


It is estimated that there are more than 20,000 priests and 
seminarians fighting in the French army. To many a soldier 
it will doubtless prove an eternal blessing to have beside 
him on the firing line a priest who can give him the last 
absolution. But that the consecrated hands of those whose 
vocation it is to minister’at God’s altar should be forced to 
shed blood does violence to every Catholic instinct. 





The National Child Labor Commission, a private body, has 
published a record of important progress during the last ten 
years. In 1904, thirteen States had a fourteen-year limit, 
while in 1914 there are thirty-six such States. Factory in- 
spection was provided in but thirteen States in 1904, and in 
thirty-four in 1914. In 1913, thirty-one States out of forty- 
two holding legislative sessions, enacted laws on the subject. 
The question of enforcing these laws is quite another matter, 
but as the New York Evening Post remarks, since public favor 
is strongly in favor of them, infractions must steadily be- 
come of less and less frequency, and the present generation 
may see the complete abolition of child labor. While 
an impartial enforcement may occasionally bear with es- 
pecial severity upon poor families, it can hardly be denied 
that child labor, especially as practised in mines and mills, is 
a serious detriment, not only to the physical and moral wel- 
fare of the individual, but also to the State. “It must be re- 
membered that the children of to-day are the future citizens 
of this Republic,” said Mr. Gompers at the Philadelphia con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. “It is not a 
question of dollars and cents, nor of industrial supremacy, 
but of the future development of the race. If these children 
are going to take an active part in the civic and cultural life 
of the American people, they must find some other school 
than the factory.” The practical solution of this question is 
not without serious difficulties. But no one interested in 
Catholic working boys and girls is disposed to deny that they 
are subjected to serious moral dangers in the mixed crowd of 
workers found in the modern shop or factory. 





The Iowa State Council of the Knights of Columbus has issued 
a pamphlet, offering $25,000 reward for proof of the charges 
which have been made by certain “clergymen,” frocked and un- 
frocked, against the Catholic Church and the Knights. This 
pamphlet, “A Protest and a Plea,” is being circulated throughout 
the State, and marks the beginning of a general publicity cam- 
paign on behalf of the Order. As judges, the Knights are 
willing to accept “five ministers of non-Catholic churches, to be 
agreed upon and appointed by both parties.” The pamphlet ends: 


Let us have the truth, and if those who make the 
charges can not earn this money, will they not in jus- 
tice withdraw the charges which they have so often 
made? It is time to call a halt. We plead for, we de- 
mand, justice; no more, no less. 


According to the newspapers, the era of hard times is approach- 
ing. Even those who live on the wages of shame, obtained very 
largely by defaming women, can not escape the financial strin- 
gency which is said to be imminent. The reward offered by the 
Knights comes as a windfall, for these “clergymen” can, of 
course, readily prove their charges against the “Romish” Church. 








